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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 

His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Earl ot DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the Institution on 
THURSDAY Evening next, the 24th inst., commencing at 8 
o'clock. 





By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat AcapgMy or Music, 


4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


EFUGEES’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 
—LADIES’ COMMITTEE.—ST. JAMES’S HALL— 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT, THURSDAY next, Nov. 24. 
1870.—Doors open at 7.30., to commence at 8.30. Under Royal 
and most distinguished patronage. Principal artists who have 
most kindly volunteered their valuable services on this oca- 
sion: Vocalists—Mdme, Viardot Garcia (her first appearance in 
London these ten years), Mdlle. Corani, Mdme. Calderon (from 
the Opéra Italien, Paris), Mdlle. Selvi (tenor), La Petite Camille 
(Fanfan Benoiton) will recite en costume, ‘‘Le Pot au Lait ;” 
Signor Gardoni (by the kind permission of Mr. Mapleson), and 
M. Faure. Instrumental performers—Piano, M. Delahaye ; 
violin, M. Richard Hammer; violoncello, M. Lasserre. Cor- 
ductors—M. Charles Gounod, MM. Benedict and Randegger. 
Sofa and balcony stalls, £1 1s.; reserved seats (numbered), 
lus. 6d. ; back balcony, 5s.; area, upper balcony, and or- 
chestra, 38. Tickets to be had at the principal Musicsellers ; 
Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library; Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly; and at the Refugees’ Benevolent 
Fund, Ladies’ Committee, 15, Bruton-street. 








HE ROSE MAIDEN, Mr. Frederic H. Cowen’s 
cantata (first time of performance), on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING NFXT, Nov. 23rd, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, at eight 
o'clock. Mélle. Titiens, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Nordblom, and Herr 
Stockhausen; the St. Thomas Choral Society of 200 voices 
(under the direction of Signor Randegger) ; aud the orchestra of 
the Royal italian Opera, Covent-gardepn. Also a MISCEL- 
LANEOUS CONCERT, in which the following artistes will take 
part :—Mdlles, Clara and Rosamunda Doria, and Malle. 
Madigan. Conductors, Mr. Benedict, Mr. F. H. Cowen, and 
Signor Randegger. 
fa stalls, 10s. 6d. ; reserved area, 7s. ; balcony (unreserved), 
5s.; back balcony, 38.; area, 2s.; admission, 1s, Tickets at 
the box-office of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden; all 
> publishers; and at Austin’s ‘licket-office, St. James’s 





ARIO’S LAST CONCERT TOUR. — Signor 
MARIO, having recovered from his indisposition, will 
APPEAR, with Mdlles. Liebhart and Enriquez, Signor Sivori, 
the Chevalier de Kontski, and Mr. Walter Maynard, at 
Gloucester, 22nd October; Preston, 24th; Larcaster, 25th; 
Liverpool, 26th and 28th; Huddersfield, 27th; Nottingley, 31st; 
November ist, at Burnley; 2nd and 5th, Manchester; 3rd, 
Blackburn ; and in Ireland the week beginning 7th November. 
Agents, Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., 20, Charing-cross. 


PAGANINI REDIVIVUS, 


HE WONDERFUL VIOLINIST AND 
COMP . 

“Paganini Redivivus is the only living Artist whose in- 
eg performances can draw audiences of four thousatid 
People.” 

All letters relative to Concerts, to be addressed to him, accord- 
ing to dates as under. 








RETURN TO THE STAGE. 
pAcantat REDIVIVUS begs to announce 


that, owing to his increasing success and popularity, 
several leading theatrical managers have induced him to return 
tothe Stage. He will therefore ap in his own Drama in 
three acts, entitled ‘‘ Nico'o P; ni; or, the three Questions” 
(founded on Fetis’ Biography), his own Historical Sketch, in two 
acts, entitled *‘Tartini’s Dream; or, the Satanic Violinist” 
(founded on Dubourg’s Biography), and his own Dramatic sen- 
sation Sketch, in one act, entitled ‘‘ Paganini’s Ghost,’ which 
latter been admitted by the entire London Press to be a 
most extraordinary and unique performance, both musically 
and histrionically. 

Paganini Redivivus will also appear in the celebrated Irish 
Drama ‘Aline, the Rose of Killarney,” specially adapted for 
him by the author, Edward Stirling, Esq., Theatre Royal Drary- 
lane, under the new title “The Rose of Killarney ; or, the Irish 
Fiddler,” 


Engagements already settled:—Theatre Royal, Middles- 
borough, Six sights. commencing next Monday, Nov. 2st; 
Theatre Royal, burn, Six nights, commencing Monday, 
Nov. 28th; Theatre Royal, Chester, Six nights, 
Monday, Dec. 6th; others will be duly announced. ( 

teanial Redivivus will ppear 

Q ivus a 
“Saturday Evening Concerts, Aber 


Redivivus wishes it to be distinctly understood that 
engagements will interfere in no way with his 
Concert ta ; however immediate application is neces- 
in pe = 
mon' 


his Theatrical 


fary to secure his services, any time during 
4% months, Address as above, 


Commencing 
Managers 


to-morrow, Nov. 19th, at the 
deen.” 


Musical Copyrights and Engraved Plates. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will sell by 

Auction at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
Saturday, November 12th, the Musical Copyrights and Engraved 
Plates of Mr. A, Whittingham, of 417, Oxford-street, with other 
properties, including valuable Copyright works and Standard 
editions, works of eminent living Composers, unpublished works, 
Copyright Manuscripts, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Musie and Instruments, November Sale. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will sell by 

Auction at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
Wednesday, November 23rd, and three following days, a Col- 
lection of Ancient and Modern Music, including the stock of Mr. 
A. Whittingham, 417, Oxford-street, the Library of a gentleman, 
and other properties, including sets of the Handel, Antiquarian 
and other Society’s publications, Instrumental Music in scores 
and parts, rare Treatises on Musical History and Theory, 
full and Vocal Scores of Standard Works, &c.; also 
Musical Instruments, capital Grand and Cottage Pianofortes, by 
Broadwood, Erard, Collard and others, several Harps by Erard, 
Violins, Violoncellos, and Wind Instruments, by the most 
esteemed makers. 
*,* Sales are held Monthly throughout the season, affording 
to Amateurs, Professors and the Trade, an eligible means for 
the purchase and sale of Musical property of every kind. 


— 


M. W, BALFE’S LAST PUBLISHED COMPOSITION. 
‘‘PHEBE THE FAIR." 
Composed expressly for and sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE. 
Post free for 24 stamps. 

Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street, London, 





NEW NATIONAL SONG. 


“TNNGLAND! THE SHELTER IN THE 
STORM,” sung by Mr. Vernon Rigby, at all the prin- 
cipal Concerts. The words by Cuas. J. Rowe. The Music by 
Joun Hotran. In F for Tenor, in C for Baritone, 4s. 
Lamporn Cock & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond-street, 





HE NEW WELSH FANTASIA for the Piano- 
forte, by Burntey Ricwarps, introducing ‘The Morgan 
March” and “ Cometo Battle.” ‘Mr. Brinley Richards played 
both at the Hanover-square Rooms in bis well-known style, 
and obtained an enthusiastic encore.”—Vide Daily Telegraph, 
June 21. ‘*The ‘Morgan March’ receiving, as it deserved, an 
unmistakeable encore.”—Vide Musical Times, July 1. “A 
bold and striking march admirably arranged. Played by the 








ENRY LESLIE’S “ JUDITH.”’—For Sale the 
Manuscript wind parts of this Cantata—the only copy— 


the others burned in Crystal Palac2 fire.—22a, Austia-friars, 


City. 

N USICAL.—A !Lady wishes to hire a Bed-room 
L for 3s. or 4s. a week, and to board herself, in a family 
residing near the Crystal Palace. Musical, particularly pro- 
fessional, preferred. References given and required. Address, 
“M,” Post-office, Ashburton, Devon, 








IANOFORTES and. HARMONIUMS with 

WARM KEYS.—This improvement warms the hands of 
performers, whilst playing for hours together.—The warm water 
cylinders are only 2in. diameter, and are concealed. By the 
warmth given out, the hands of ge are kept in the most 
perfect condition, and pupils are led to practice steadily in the 
coldest weather. It can be applied at trifling expense to any 
piano, and many makers are now adding the cylinders to their 
pianos at 12s. 6d., extra. May be tried Jat the Patentees (G. 
Price), 10, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, 


ANTED A SITUATION AS RESIDENT OR 

DAILY GOVERNESS to young children, or would 
take a situation in a Preparatory School, with a view to 
partnership. Address, E. B., Miss Taylor, 62, Lamb's Conduit- 
street, Russell-square. 


OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
‘ RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 
engaged. 

—_ and full particulars on a to 
GEORGE F. GYNGELL, Secretary. 


DME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 

Guitar and Concertina, begs to inform her friends and 

pupils that she has returned to town for the winter season. 38, 
Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


ISS KATHERINE POYNTZ begs to an- 

nounce her return to Town, all letters for engagements, 

&c., to be addressed to the care of Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, 
New Bond-street, W. 


M ISS ©. PELZER has returned to Town for 
1 the Season. Letters for lessons on the Piano, Concertina 
and Guitar, to be sent to 20, Westbourne-park-terrace, Harrow- 
road, Bayswater, W. 


RS. LINCEY-NALTON requests that all 

communications referring to Oratorio or Concert engage- 
ments be addressed to her residence, Northfield-place, 
Bradford. 


Me; JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 50, Monnineron-noap, or Cramer & Co., 
201, Regent-street. 


R. HARLEY VINNING will Sing at the 
Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, 27th inst., a new baritone 

scena ig had ns ag a Poe og by himeclt, and composed ex- 
roy 4 Tth. Address, 18, Malcolm-road, Penge, 8.E. 
































the Crystal Palace; the 22nd Mr. Cowen’s Cantata, St. 









Manchester ; the 2ist, ** 








next 


Eo Hall; the 2nd Dec. 








tions respecting engage: 
crescent, Maida-bill, 


. H. Vinning returns to 


R. NORDBLOM will Sing, the 19th Nov., at 
M 


Brighton; the 8th, “ Elijah,” 
Bradford. All communica- 


P with great success at his concert.”—Orchestra, 
June 24, 1870. Price 4s. ; post free 24 stamps. 


ORAH, SWEET NORAH. Ballad. By W. T. 

Waicnton. Post free for 18 slamps each. (In Dand F.) 

“ This is one of Mr. Wrighton’s Irish ballads, fall of character 

and delicacy of effect. Will rival ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” 

One of Mr. Wrighton’s happiest efforts, and yet simplicity 
itself."—Vide Worcester Herald, Noy, 12. 


fing = LOUISE QUADRILLE. For the Piano- 
forte. By C. H. Marniort. Price 4s. Post free at half- 
price. ‘‘Thcusands wiil purchase this Quadrille for the sake 
of the frontispiece, which is one of the most elegant we have 
ever seen.”—Vide MWorcestir Herald, Nov. 12. 


T A MARSEILLAISE (the popular arrangement) 
for the Pianoforte, By Gro. W. Wasr. 4s, ; free by 
post 24 stamps. 


ATCH BY THE RHINE (“ Die Wacht am 
Rhein”). Transcribed for the Pianoforte by W. 8, 
Rocxstro, 4s.; post free for half-price, ‘Die Wacht am 
Rhein is the reigning favourite.’ — Vido Times War Corre- 
spondent’s Letter, Oct. 6.—London: Published only by Rongnt 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, Order of all music- 
sellers, 


THE “CLAN CAMPBELL” LANCERS, 
By WILLIAM VANDERDELL, 


Illustrated in Colours, price Four Shillings, will be published in 
a fewdays by Raxsroup & Sox, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus, 








NOTICE TO THE TRADE, 
The celebrated Scottish Song 


“THE ROWAN TREE,’’ 


The Composition of the late Finlay Dun, is the exclusive pro- 
perty of Parrnson & Sons, Edinburgh. The Trade is bereby 
cautioned against selling any other edition. 





ERTRUDE HOLMAN ANDREWS’ New 
Song ‘‘ ANGELS.” Words by J. Francis Waller, LL.D., 
is published at Duff & Stewart's, 147, Oxford-street. 


Also, 
MRS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS’ Songs ‘GO 
LOVELY ROSE” (Weekes), and “LAY ME BENEATH THE 


GRASS” (Boosey). 
a, obtained of all Music-sellers. 


The above may 
M. 
* Particulars shortly. 
«« Londres et Paris, 1870.” 
All communications to be a ‘dressed to St. James's Hall, Picca- 
dilly, W. 





ERNEST COM WV 8' 
SEANCE DE MAGIE ROSE. 





STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF. AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Thrvat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 2s. Usefal for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and relieving violent fits of coughing. 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
. THE QUEEN, 
Gazetted August 8th, 1887—December 31st, 1867), 
271, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


R. STOLBERG'S bei he Lonny ee 
and voice, and remo 
eaicotions 73 threat® has maintained its high character for @ 
arter of a century, and the flattering te ile received 
ya Grisi, Persiani, mag ay -_ meng of > Cleray a, 
tesmen, bl ts virtues. 0 
BoE ee Sn akouid be withact this invaluableLosenge. I'o 








he obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





(URAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
y) 


PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor 


Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 
YRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
J) Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 


Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. | 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 


) Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected | 


trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c, ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 


YRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK 
) 


and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various | 


) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
ollowing Book. 


will contain | 
“Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular | 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 

) the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 


| studies in Book 5. 


C* MER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 


RAMER'S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
) from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
orte. 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued), 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE, 


IN PROGRES 


SIVE BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

J Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 

J cises, Solfeggi, &e., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
J cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works ol 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c, 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
C Lessons ov the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Kubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Hatton. 
NRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
C Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 


| Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


YRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
/) vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by W VY. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 
RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded), by Manuel 
| Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
(7S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
| Bishop. 
(ea. ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
| RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 


Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
| David, Arditi, Levey, 


Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER’S V 


Price SIXPENCE each Number. 


No. 1 —Fifteen English Songs. 
No, 2.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No. 3 —Six Duets. 
No. 4.—Twelve Songs by Balfe and Wallace. 
No. 5.—Twelve Sacred Songs, 

No. 6.—Twelve Old English Songs. 
No. 7.—Twelve Songs by Schubert. 
No. 8.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No, 9.—Twelve Opera Songs. 

No. 10.—Haydn's Canzonets.—1st set. 

No. 11 —Haydn’'s Canzonets.—2n 
No. 12.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No. 13.—Selection of Irish Melodies. 








No. 14.—Six Sacred Duets. 
No. 15,—Twelve Songs by Dibdin. 
No. 16.—Twelve Songs by H. Russell and J. P. Knight. 
No. 17.—Twelve Ballads by Linley. 
No. 18.—Five Songs by Bishop. 


OCAL GEMS. 


Post free for Seven Stamps. 


| No. 19.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs, 
| No, 20,—Sixteen Scottish Songs. 
| No. 21.—Six Sea Songs. 
| No, 22.—Ten Italian Opera Songs. 
No, 23.—Twelve Songs of the Rhineland. 
No. 24.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No. 25.—Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No. 26.—Twelve Songs by G. A. Macfarren and Henry Smart. 
No. 27.—Six Two-Part Songs by Mendelssohn. 
No, 28.—Eleven Humorous Songs 
No 29.—Nine Songs for Bass and Baritone Voices. 
No. 80.—T'welve Comic Songs. 
No. 31.—Eleven National Songs. . 
No. 82.—Ten Songs for Contralto Voices, 
No. 33.—Nine Songs by Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and Mozart. 
No. 34.—Nine Songs by Charles Gounod. 
No. 35.—Ten Songs for Tenor Voices. 
No. 86.—Nine Popular Ballads and Cavatina. 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. ; 
Ayxv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


MONIUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonpos: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Revenr Srazer, W.; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


NOW READY, 
THE NEW QUADRILLE, 


“LADY OF LORNE, 


ON THE FOLLOWING SCOTCH AIRS: 


Argyle is my Name. | Wiltthou be my dearie? 
Campbell’s are comin’,| Bonnie Laddie, High. 


F | land Laddie. 
Oa tall Hey, the bonnie Breast. 


: : | knots. 
I'm o’eryoungtomarry what's a’ the steer, 
yet. ’ | Kimmer ? 
I lo’e na a Laddie but) AND 
ane. |The Argyle Bowling 
Come under myplaidie.| Green. 


By ALISTER M°ALISTER. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
Beautifully Illustrated with Portrait. 





Loypon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


THE 


LADY OF LORNE LANCERS 


(ON FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS) 


ee 


BY 


GODFREY. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





BALFE’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS, 





“HIDDEN VOICES,” 
Composed expressly for Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


“I LOVE THEE,”’ 
Composed expressly for VERNON RIGBY. In G flat & E flat. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART, 
“THE BIRD AND THE LUTE.” 


Price 3s. 
Caamzr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





CRAMER'S BELL PIANOFORTE. 







MMMM: 


This new Musical Instrument, which never requires tuning, 
consists of Steel Vibrators screwed to a Metallic Plate and fixed 
to a Sounding ee es a beautiful tone resembling 
the Harp, the treble g much more pure and brilliant. It is 
played on the same as the Piano. There no tension, it 
requires no resisting power, therefore it can made to any 
design. The compass or register of this Instrument may be 
had from 4 to 6 octaves. 

The Batt Piano, from never going out of tune, and being 80 
light and portable, is particularly adapted for extreme climates. 

List or Prices or Bett Piano: 
4 Octaves in Mahogany Case, 9 inches in height, 


length 31 inches ...........+.sseesceseee 8 Guineas. 
do. do. 9 inches in height, 
Fomgth SO inches 20.0... ccscescccccccscce ” 
do. do, eee ere er eT! ” 
Rosewood and Spanish Walnut Drawing-room Mod from 
2 to 10 Guineas extra, according to eine eal Gatie. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W: 

















flat. 
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WISHES. | 





I am gazing down on the busy street, 
Where the crowd is hurrying to and fro— 
I can hear the tread of a hundred feet, 
But not one that I know ; 
The sky is the only familiar thing, 
For all is strange below. 


I am looking down on the slippery flags, 
Dripping and wet with the falling rain, 
And watching the throng, as they hasten along 
In a steady increasing train; 
Wishing, oh, wishing a thousand things, 
But wishing them all in vain! 


I want to pillow my aching brow 
On the breast where it oft has lain before, 
I want to hear the soft breathings now 
Which I’ve listened to o’er and o’er: 
The solemn promise, the sacred vow, 
I want to hear once more. 


I want to walk through the sbady grove, 
Where the trees form’d a canopy overhead, 
Just parting to show us the sky above 
Blushing with evening red : 
Seeming to smile on our happy love, 
And the tender words we said. 


But while I am wishing the time goes by, 
And night steals on with her raven pall, 
Casting it over the earth and sky, 
Spreading darkness over all; 
And one little star, with a kindly eye, 
Looks down on our earthly ball. 


My thoughts are soaring on fairy wings, 
And my wants keep flocking in steady train, 
While I weep o’er my fond imaginings, 
And turn to my tasks again ; 
Wishing, oh, wishing a thousand things ! 
But wishing them all in vain. 


Nannie LAMBERT. 





PROVINCIAL. 





A very serious accident befell Miss Julia Leicester, 
the leading actress at the Stockton-on-Tees Theatre, 
a few nights ago. During the performance of the 
burlesque of ‘' Cinderella,’ Mr. Sidney, jun., as 
Buttoni, the Page, and Miss Leicester, as Prince 
Poppetti, were performing the swing dance, and 
whilst revolving with clasped hands at great speed 
Mr. Sidney suddenly and without warning loosed his 
hold from his partner, and they being at the moment 
in front of the footlights the lady fell with terrible 
force backwards into the orchestra, and was picked 
up insensible. Although no bones were broken Miss 
Leicester is severely bruised, and likely to be con- 
fined to her bed for some time. 





Mr. Sothern is still at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool, and has appeared this week as David 
Garrick. Mr. Sims Reeves will commence an 
engagement next week, and will appear in several of 
his most popular characters. Mr. Alberry’s 
" Coquettes,” and ‘' The Idle ’Prentice,” are still on 
the bills at the Prince of Wales Theatre. The 
company includes Misses M. B. Jones, and M. 
Brennan, and Mr. George Jordan.——Miss Marriott 
is playing at the Amphitheatre in ‘‘ Jeanie Deans.’’ 
Miss Helen Faucit will shortly take her farewell at 
this theatre-——The Theatre Royal will re-open on 
Saturday next, under the management of Mr. J. P. 
Weston, when Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Lear” will be 
given, with Mr. Charles Dillon in the principal 
character.——Mr. Henry Phillips, the veteran basso, 
appeared at the Saturday and Monday Evening 
Concerts at the Sefton Hall, Toxteth Park, last week. 
—Miss Marie Arthur has generously given over 
£100 to the Workshops for the Blind, the proceeds 
of her late concert at the Philharmonic Hall, at 
which Mr. Sims Reeves appeared. Such an act of 
liberality on Miss Arthur’s part deserves to be 
recorded. _—Mr. Charles Hallé has the direction of 
the whole of the Birkenhead subscription concerts 
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In the Belfast Theatro Royal, Mr, Frederick | 
Younge's London Comedy Company have appeared 
during the last two weeks, and their production of 
Mr. T. W. Robertson's Comedies have nightly 
delighted overflowing audiences. On the even- 
ings of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, this 
week, “ Play” was produced with the following 
cast. The Graf-Von Staufenberg, Mr. Frank 
Stokes; The Honourable Brace Fanquhere, Mr. J. 
W. Ray; The Hauptmann Stockstadt, Mr. Fortune ; 
The Chevalier Browne, Mr. Craven; Mr. Bodman 
Todder, Mr. Graythorpe ; Frank Price, Mr. Frederick 
Younge; A Croupier, Mr. Fisher; Kneller, Mr. | 
Daniels ; Rosie, Miss Julia Martell; Amanda, Miss 
Alice Ingram; Mrs. Kinpeck, Miss Benyon ; | 
Flouriste, Miss Marie Lee. At the Ulster Hall 
Popular Concerts on Monday evening, Paganini 
Redivivus, the well-known violinist, played the 
‘** Romanza Pathetica,” by Schuloff, and the ‘* Rondo 
Strauss,” which is composed and dedicated to 
Johann Strauss by the exeeutant. He was encored, 
and replied with a Seotch melody. His second solo 
was also by himself. It was a fantasia on Welsh 
airs, introducing ‘The melody of North Wales,” a 
Welsh hymn, ‘ Codiad er haul,” and “‘ Jenny Jones.” 
In this composition Paganini Kedivivus again 
received an encore, and, in response, he played a 
fantasia on Irish airs, which, like all his other items, 
was enthusiastically applauded. The organ was 
presided over by Mr. P. Mulholland, who rendered 
the overture to the opera,” *‘ Cenerentola” (Rossini) ; 
the song, ‘The wanderer” (Schubert), and the 
march from “Zhe Notturno,” for wind instru- 
ments (Sphor). On Thursday evening 10th inst. 
The Belfast Classical Harmonists Society, gave the 
first concert of their twentieth season. The artists 
were Malle. Liebhart and Mdlle. Enriquez (vocalists), 
Signor Sivori (solo violinist), the Chevalier de Konstki 
(solo pianist), and Mr. Walter Maynard (conductor). 
The Ulster Hall was filled in every part by a 
fashionable assemblage : indeed, for some time past 
there has not been a more brilliant audience at a 
local concert, except, perhaps, that which greeted 
‘‘The Swedish cantatrice’? some twelve months 
since. The Harmonists have announced that their 
second concert will take place on Wednesday evening, 
11th January. The company engaged for the occa- 
sion are :—Vocalists—Madlle. Tietjens, Mdime. Sinico, 
Mdlle. Rosa Kannenberg, of the Grand Opera, 
Berlin, &c.; Signor Vizzani, of the Royal Italian 
Opera; Signor Foli and Signor Ciampi, of the Royal 
Italian Opera. Solo harp, Mdlle. Louise Janson ; 
conductor, Signor Bevignani. 














THE OPERA, 

‘“ Fidelio,” performed on Saturday with a cast 
familiar to opera-goers, leaves little to be said. 
Malle. Tietjens sustained in her own grand manner 
the heroine’s part, and gave her usual effect to the 
great scena of the first act, and the quartet in 
which the success of Leonora’s fidelity is assured. 
Sig. Gardoni sang Florestan's music with elegance 
and delicacy: his style is always admirable. The 
Marcellina was Mdme. Sinico, and the canon in 
in which she, Mdme. Tietjens, Sig. Rinaldini and 
Sig. Antonucci took? part, was encored. Signor 
Rinaldini was Jacquino, Signor Antonucci Mocco, 
Signor Caravoglia Don Pizarro, and Signor Tag- 
liafico Minister of State. All parts efficiently filled, 
Sig. Arditi conducted. 

The ‘ Barbiere” was repeated on Monday, with 
the substitution of Sig. Bettini for Sig Gardoni in 
the part of the Count. The illness of Sig. Caravoglia 
had necessitated a change in the bill: otherwise the 
opera announced was “Le Nozze di Figaro.” 
Madlle. Leon Duval repeated her favourable imperso- 
nation of Rosina. 

On Tuesday an interest attached to the revival of 
Rossini’s ‘‘Semiramide.” This opera was last 
heard in 1868, supported by Mr. Mapleson’s com- 
pany. Since the great days of Pasta, Sontag, 


Grisi, and Alboni, it has fallen out of the repertory 
of managers, and until the year before last had not 
been given for a lengthened period. The title-réle 
is susceptible of splendid impersonation, as is 





nin) 


evidenced by the names of those great artists who 
have filled it. On Tuesday Mdlle. Tietjens bent all 
her energies to the task, and gave a most spirited 
realization, The ornamentation of the bravura, 
“ Bel Raggio,” was an instance of what she can do 
in one direction; the vigour of declamation and 
tragic utterance an instance of her unabated power 
in another. Mame. Trebelli-Bettini was an Arsace 
which recalled the old triumphs of Brambilla and 
Pisaroni. The cavatina, “Ah! quel giorno,” and 


| its preliminary recitative, were sung with admirable 


phrasing and terminated amidst loud and general 
applause. The aria, ‘In si barbara,” and the great 
duet with Semiramide,  Ebben, a te, ferisce,” were 
other triumphs. 
ad’ orrore,”’ 


The middle movement, “ Giorno 
was encored, and the finale, “Tu 
serena,” hailed with repeated applause Signor Foli 
was the Assur and sang the difficult and in some 
respects unsuitable music with all conscientiousness. 
Sig. Antonucci played O)oe, and Sig. Bettini Idreno 
—a small part musically speaking, but artistically 
filled. The audience followed the course of the 
opera with much interest, having encored the 
overture. Sig. Bevignani cenducted. 





CONCERTS. 

The thirteenth season of the Monday Popular 
Concerts inaugurated a policy designed to com- 
memorate the centennial of Beethoven. . These 
concerts are to be reserved exclusively for the works 
of Beethoven up to Christmas. Vocal and instru- 
mental elements of. the program are to be his 
alone. Mr. Chappell promises that ten of the 
stringed quartets shall be immediately heard, 
together with five pianoforte trios and several 
sonatas for the pianoforte, both solos, and with 
the accompaniment of violin and violoncello. Tho 
posthumous quartets will not be included in the 
selection before Christmas, but will be reserved 
for Herr Joachim’s interpretation in January next. 
At the majority of the first eight concerts Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda will lead the quartets, and at 
others Herr Strauss will appear as principal violin. 
Signor Piatti is engaged throughout as principal 
violoncellist. Herr Ries will occupy his former 
position, and M. Zerbini will again appear in tho 
double offise of principal violist and accompanist. 
The pianists before Christmas are to be Mr. C, 
Hallé, Herr Pauer, and Mdme. Arabella Goddard. 
Herr Stockhausen and Mr. Sims Reeves are an- 
nounced as vocalists. Mr. Benedict will as usual 
lend his good services as accompanist. The first 
concert on this plan took place on Monday with the 
following program :— 


Quartet. in F major, Op. 18, No. 1, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello (Mdme, Nor- 
man-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and 


POD « 6050.65 00s ic dep ds i:heao4d0ép sre rede Beethoven. 
Song, “ Penitence” (Mdlle, Clara Doria) ...... Beethoven. 
Sonata, in E flat, Op. 7, for pianoforte alone 

(Mix, Cleaving BEB) | v0 9s dontagncapesaeies Beethoven. 
Sonata, in F major, Op. 5, No.1, for pianoforte 

and violoncello (MM, Charles Hallé and 

NE) wwtrontshensae+ ret EES rae Beethoven. 
Song, “ Know’st thou the Land” (Mdlle. Clara 

DOI) So cdeccccdvcsvecccsvsdevodivasvavess Beethoven. 
Quartet, in G major, Op. 18, No. 2, for two 

violins, viola, and violoncello (Mdme. Nor- 

man-Néruda, MM, L. Ries, Zerbini, and 

WENGE 000 n4eequennsseaneenenatecwenchents< Beethoven, 


The opening quartet is an universal favourite, and 
was readily appreciated, Mdme. Norman-Neruda 
receiving a very warm reception, Mr. Hallé’s per- 
formance of the pianoforte sonata in E flat brought 
out the entrancing beauty of the Rondo and pro- 
duced a deep impression, so exquisite was the music 
and so artistic the rendering. In the G major 
Quartet as in that in F the ensemble was perfectly 
sustained, and every movement followed with ap- 
plause. Maile. Clara Doria sang her best, and was 
accompanied by Mr. Benedict in his usual felicitous 
manner, 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s performance of Ttossini's 
‘Messe Solennelle’ on Wednesday at James's 
Hall was favoured with a distinguished audience, 
to whom the execution of the fine music was 
evidently grateful. ‘The Mass was performed as 
Rossini originally wrote it, with accompaniments for 
harp, pianoforte, and harmonium ; respectively played 
by Mdlle. Elise Jansen, Mr. J. G. Calcott, and Mr. J. 





C. Ward. The sclo vocalists were Mdlle. Tietjens, 
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Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Bettini, and Signor 
Foli. With such a quartet the music could not 
fail to bé artistically rendered, and the numerous 
plaudits attested the recognition of this fact. A 
miscellaneous performance followed including 
Mendelssohn's Hymn “ Hear my Prayer,” admirably 
sung by Mdlle. Tietjens and Mr. Leslie’s fine choir. 
The execution of Mdlle. Selvi in the air “ Spirto 
gentil’’ was very remarkable. Her voice approxi- 
mates to the tenor, and this, together with her 
method of delivery, produced a curious effect. 











THE THEATRES. 





Mrs. 8. Lane continues her reign at the Britannia. 
We lave already expressed our surprise that this lady 
has not yet boen seen at some of the large theatres. 
Hler provincial engagements are long and numerous. 
Mrs. Lane possesses a countenance capable of much 
and varied expression. The character that she is now 
playing, thatof the woman of wealth and station who 
rescues her lover from the intrigues of a set of heart- 
less women, and the designs of acompany of sharpers, 
is well suited to display the native simplicity and 
freshness of her countenance and manner. But 
nothing is done by the author with the story; 
and the dialogue is throughout without point or 
passion. Mrs. Lane would do more justice to better 
pieces. 

At tho Grecian Thestre, a new drama, entitled 
the ‘ Ileadsman's Axe,” has been produced from 
the pen of Mr. Macdermott, a member of the 
company. The piece, which is in three acts, is the 
best of the kind which we have seen for some time. 
Had the last act been equal to the other two, the 
drama could scarcely have failed of a popularity far 
beyond the neighbourhood in which it has been 
produced. The action is included in the ten days 
in which Lady Jane Grey held the crown of England. 
She is represented, truly enough, as the instrument 
and victim of the ambition of the Northumberland 
family, who struggle to keep her on the giddy 
eminence to which they have raised her; while the 
party of Queon Mary, aided secretly by some of 
Jane's counsellors, are striving with equal deter- 
mination to dethrone her. The secret director of 
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represented were the battle of Forbach and some 
incidents of the struggle about Sedan. These views 
are of themselves sufficient to give interest and lend 
attraction to the entertainment; but they are 
supplemented by many others, including pictures 
of Tours, Orleans, Rouen, and Strasburg, and a 
birds’-eye view of Paris, including its fortifications, 
as well as representations of different sorts of 
ordnance, and a dioramic series illustrating “ the 
poetry of war.” During the performance Mr. Suchet 
Champion sang several pieces, and the accom- 
plished Praeger Family performed a vocal se- 
lection of German and French songs, which 
included the ‘ Marseillaise and the “ Watch on 
the Rhine.” 





LUNACY IN LEICESTER SQUARE. 





The war beats down and overmasters all other 
interests. If the Russian difficulty leads to 
hostilities, and the infection spreads to five 
nations now at peace, we shall certainly all 
qualify for Bedlam; for already we are not very 
far off. We go mad every night at the Alhambra. 
Foreign friends would not conceive the amount of 
insanity latent in a London population, nor how 
readily it bursts forth upropos of French and 
German interests. Perhaps it is not the Britons 
so much as the Germans and French residents 
who perform the nightly war-whoop. At all 
events the war-whoop is performed, and witha 
will. This Donnybrook fair, without shillelaghs, 
commences at a quarter to eleven with Sir 
Michael Costa’s hymn to King Wilhelm of Prussia, 
with solos by Friiulein Siedle and Herr Wald- 
mann. The hymn is only a stalking horse for the 
‘““Wacht am Rhein,” vocalised in dumb show, 
but accompanied with tremendous effect, first 
from the orchestra, and afterwards by the audience, 
among whom the German partisans and sympa- 
thisers below like all the Bulls of Bashan broken 
loose, and occasionally, in the exuberance of their 
feelings, embrace and exchange hats with one 
another. What this last act may mean, unless it 
be one of the mystic signs of the Tugendbund, or 
the Johanniter, or the Turnverein, or some other 
fraternity of Fatherland, wo are unable to com. 





this party is Renaud, the Spanish Ambassador and 


agent of the King of Spain to establish Mary on | prehend. 


the throne, and thereby to introduce the Inquisition 
into England. ‘The struggle is maintained with a | 


vigour and dramatic spirit which produce a strong | once responded to by the flaunting of five hundred 


and unflagging interest in the audience, until the 
desertion of Jane's counsellors and the appearance 
of Mary end the contest. Jane, after being thrown 
into the Tower, is pardoned, and Renaud arrested. 
This catastrophe might have been produced at the 
ond of the second act, and the third (a sensational 
one, and a mere drag-chain to the piece) omitted. 
The acting is, as usual, worthy of the piece. The 
close-hearted and cunning sagacity of Renaud, the 
principal character was graphically portrayed 
by Mr. Macdermott the author. The character 
of the fiery Northumberland was as effectively given 
by Mr. Jackson. Miss Mandlebert as the unfortunate 
Lady Jane, looked exceedingly well, and contrived to 
infuse into her regal dignity, some of the simplicity 
and domestic and social graces that (whether true or 
not) historians have been delighted to ascribe to 
her. Mr. William James did the best he could for 
the small part of an heroie partisan of Jane. The 
house has been quite full every evening, since the 
production of the piece. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





At the Polytechnic Institution, Professor Pepper 
now delivers a lecture on the war, and the destructive 
implements used by the contending armies. Several 
views have been supplied by M. Paul de Katow, the 
spocial correspondent of Le Gaulois, whose descrip- 
tion of the battle of Forbach was introduced into the 
lecture. The entertainment commenced with a 
panorama of a small portion of the Rhine, including 
the Valley of the Neckar and the Castle of Heidelberg, 


Meanwhile Friulein Siedle has been 
waving the German tricolour in a frantic manner 
from the orchestra—a symbol whose display is at 


pennons, improvised from cambric pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and from multicoloured bandanas in all 
parts of the crowded house. Those patriots who 
have no pocket-handkerchiefs, or reluctant to use 
those articles as flags, raise their hats on their 
sticks, or even hoist their great-coats on 
extemporised poles, as signals of triumph. 
When the Germans have howled themselves 
hoarse, the French have their “ innings.” An 
accomplished gentleman gives the benefit of an 
excellent voice to the intonation of “La 
Marseillaise,” and is admirably aided by Mdlle. 
Stellar, who with her beautiful back-hair down, 
and a French tricolour brandished in her energetic 
hands, does her best to remind the spectator now 
of Mdlle. Marie Sasse at the Paris Opera, now of 
the Pythoness on her tripod, and now of the lato 
Mies Woolford, of Astley’s Amphitheatre, pre- 
paring to commence her celebrated “ trick act” 
of the flags of All Nations on a bare-backed steed. 
Malle. Stellar, however, is true to her colours 
and beneath the shadow of the Red, White, and 
Blue, she invites in the most animated manner all 
stray enfants de la Patrie who may be sojourning 
in Leicester Square—which is rather a long way, 
by-the-bye, from the ramparts of Paris, or the 
banks of the Loire—to fly to arms, to form their 
battalions, and to bedew their thresholds with the 
impure blood of the stranger. The conclusion of 
the ‘ Marseillaise’’ is the signal for the com- 
mencement of a most extraordinary, because 
wholly pacific, riot. The noise and din, the 
cheers and counter-cheers, the hisses and groans, 
are deafening; but no blood is spilt—no, not from 


PARIS THEATRICALS. 





The Opera reopened its doors on the evening of 
the 6th. The entertainment of the evening was 
one of those concerts such as this theatre can 
alone organise. Fiveor six of the principal artists 
excepted, all the actors have fled, considering it 
more prudent to have themselves applauded on 
foreign stages. Of those who have remained, 
MM. Villaret, Baron, Gaspard, Devoyod, Ponsard, 
Bosquin, Mesdames Gueymard and  Hisson, 
deserve to be mentioned. The receipts of the 
first night are to be devoted to the relief of the 
victims at Chiteaudun. The hall was crowded: 
and the concert which began at eight o'clock, 
ended ata quarter to eleven. Extracts from the 
most celebrated operas, ‘‘ Alceste,” ‘ Guillaume 
Tell,” ‘Les Huguenots,’ and “Le Chant du 
Départ’’ were eung. 

Last week we mentioned the opening of the 
Frangais with a dull program and no costumes, 
Pecuniarily, this reopening was most successful, 
for a thousand people were turned away from 
want of room; but artistically it was an odd 
entertainment. In the first place, it took place 
in the afternoon, at two o’clock: when the curtain 
rose, the actors and actresses of the theatre were 
discovered seated in a semi-circle, with a table 
and glass of waterin the midst. M. Thierry, the 
director, advanced with a paper in his hand, 
visibly trembling: he read a clever and suitable 
address, offered an apology for playing “ Horace” 
and the “ Misanthrope” with the same scenery, 
all that was available, on account of the 
presence of the wounded in the ambulance, 
He also begged that the performers might ap- 
pear in ordinary dress, not on account of the 
want of costumes, but out of sympathy for the 
feelings of the moment. The actors in ‘‘ Horace” 
were evidently ill at their ease,—Horace in straw- 
coloured kids and a Gibus in his hand, was too 
much for even such an experienced actor as 
Maubant. M. Legouvé made what is called a con- 
férence, but the. atmosphere was not suitable to 
his delicate style, and the address produced little 
effect. One simile only attracted much attention ; 
the speaker compared Paris robbed of its Bois toa 
widow, who cuts off her lovely tresses, and recounts 
her sorrows. ‘The fourth act of “ Horace” was 
not effective ; but the first two acts of the ‘* Misan- 
thrope,” with La Fontaine and Mdlle. Madeleine 
Brohan, produced veritable enthusiasm. Between 
the pieces there were poems recited, one by 
Manuel, admirably given by Madame Favart, and 
a new patriotic ode, by M. Bergerat, which 
Coquelin recited with great power and judgment, 
entitled ‘‘Les Cuirassiers de Reischoffen.” The 
program finished with the “ Marseillaise,” by 
Mdlle. Agar. The. receipts amounted to 3000 
francs, besides a considerable collection made by 
the ladies of the company—a handsome contribu- 
tion to the funds in aid of the wounded. 

The next day the Porte St. Martin gave a 
matinée for the same object, commencing with 
“A Conference on Tartuffe and M. de Bismarck,” 
followed by the “ Tartuffe” itself, and the ‘“ Mar- 
seillaise.” The Ambigu has a new piece in 
rehearsal. Dupuis, of the Variétés, the original 
Fritz of the “‘ Grande Duchesse”’ is a Sapeur in the 
National Guard, and his beard is said to promise 
admirably—a French Sapper’s beard is a very 
important matter indeed! The “Grand Opera” 
exists no longer—the establishment in the Rue 
Lepelletier is now the “Société des Artistes de 
YOpéra;”” MM. Vauthrot, Hainl and Delibés, 
with six delegates elected by the company, 
form the committee, which is presided over by 
M. Perrin. The first popular concert at the 
Cirque Olympique was an immense success; the 
receipts amounted to 4595 francs, the largest 
sum ever realized by one of M. Pasdeloup’s 
Concerts Populaires—and the musicians gave their 
services gratis. Half the orchestra was ia 
uniform. 

Pasdeloup’s concerts have turned outa great 








and the principal scenes from the war which were 
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success. At the last, Mendelssohn’s “ Reforma 
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tions-Symphonie” was well performed; and a 
Protestant clergyman, M. Coquerel, pronounced a 
supplementary discourse of a humorous character, 
in which he mixed up Felix Bartholdy, Luther, 
King William, the Legion of Honour, the 
Ambulance service, and a host of other incongru- 
ous subjects, to the great delight of his hearers. 








INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND ART 
FOR WOMEN. 





Mr. Ernst Pauer delivered his first lecture on 
« The Clavecin and the Pianoforte,” in the Lecture 
Theatre, South Kensington Museum, on Wednesday 
Jast. It would be difficult to overrate the importance 
or the interest of these lectures. We subjoin the 
syllabus of the first lecture in extenso :— 

1.—Preface. Instruments used before the inven- 
tion of the Pianoforte. ‘The Clavicytherium; the 
Clavichord; the Clavicymbalum; the Virginal; 
the Spinet ; the Harpsichord—The Pianoforte. Its 
difference from the previous instruments. State of 
Chamber Music of the 16th and 17th centuries.— 
Composers mostly organists. Chamber Music be- 


coming popular. Its style. 
2.—Tho English writers: Byrd, Dr. Bull, 
Gibbons, and Purcell. The ‘ Parthenia.” 


(Reasons for illustrating the ancient masters on 
a modern instrument). Character of English 
Chamber Music.—Performance: Variations by 
Byrd. “The King’s Hunting Jigg,” by Bull. 
Gagliardo, by Gibbons. Prelude, Allemande, Sara- 
bande, and Cebell, by Purcell. 

8.—The Italian writers: Parabasco. Italian 
ladies fond of the Spinet. Bembo and his 
daughter Elena. Claudio Merulo, Giovanni Ga- 
brieli. Style of Chamber Music. Suonata di 
chiesa. Canzones. Praetorius’s opinion of 
Gabrieli. | Giolamo Frescobaldi. His works. 
Progress in characteristic expression. Perform- 
ance. Corrente and Canzone. Bernardo Pasquini, 
Puglietti, Porpora—Domenico Scarlatti. Sketch of 
his life. His works. Schumann’s opinion of Scar- 
latti. Handel and Scarlatti. Difference in their 
style. Performance: Selection of six pieces by 
Scarlatti—Zipoli, Marcello, Durante, Galuppi, 
Padre Martini, Paradies. 

4.—The French writers: Champion, Couperin, 
Rameau. Influence of Louis XIV.’s time on art. 
Champion. His works. Ornaments of melodies. 
Performance. Couperin. Affectation of his style. 
Bach studies his works. Eccentric titles of 
Couperin’s pieces. His educational work. Advice 
how to play old French music on a modern Piano- 
forte. Performance of Coupérin.—Louis Marchand, 
the celebrated Virtuoso. Marchand and his wife. 
Competition with Seb. Bach.—Louis Claude Daquin. 
Rameau. His superiority and artistic tendency. 
Performance: Les tendres plaintes; Les Niais de 
Sologne; Deux Gigues. Mdlle. Sallée and her 
“pin” composition. 

5.—The German writers : Form of pieces used in 
Germany. The “Suite.” Its relation to the 
“Sonata.” Dance Music. Explanation of diffe- 
rent names: Allemande, Anglaise, Bourree, Ga- 
votte, Bransle, Ciaconna, Courante, Gigue, Horn- 
pipe, Minuet, Passacaglio, Passepied, Rigaudon, 
Sarabanda, Siciliano.—Frohberger. His works. 
Performance: Toccata in D minor.—Kubnau. His 
accomplishments. Performance: Suite in E minor. 
—Job. Matheson. Sketch of his life. Matheson as 
Handel’s rival in Hamburg. Performance: 2nd 
Suite and Sarabande, with variations.—Gottlieb 
Muffat. His ‘*Componimenti Musicali.” Per- 
formance of two Minuets and Courante.—Mursch- 
hauser, Teleman, Pachelbel, Hasse. 

6.—Summary of first lecture. 





A HINT FOR MORAL ADVISERS. 








(From the Saturday Review. ] 

Tho process of ‘removing every trace of im- 
morality” may be applied to many plays 
hitherto regarded as unsuitable for the modern 
English stage. Let the manager of the St. 
James's Theatre take in hand, for example, the 
“ Maid’s Tragedy,” which, as somebody has said, 
is not exactly a tragedy for maids. An intro- 
duction to the modern edition of the play would 
of course explain that Aspatia had been “ inso- 
lently persecuted by the attentions” of Amintor. 
Or perhaps her case might be represented as one 
of breach of promise of marriage simply. It 
might be supposed that Amintor had been en- 
gaged to marry her, and had thrown her over on 
the prospect of an advantageous union with 


.we may so say, into a lower key. 








Evadne. This play contains some of the finest 
dramatic poetry in the English language, and it 
would be an undertaking worthy of an enter- 
prising manager to restore it, purged of impro- 
priety, to the modern stage. The speeches 
of Aspatia would need to be transposed, if 
In fact 
they would require to be “ revised,” as the 
scenes of ‘“ Fernande” have been by the 
English translator. The pathetic comparison 
which Aspatia makes of herself to Ariadne might 
indeed present some difficulty, unless the adaptor 
could be induced to begin hin work rather higher 
up, and ‘to remove all trace of immorality” from 
Ariadne’s history. An improved mythology for 
the use of young ladies’ schools might state that 
Theseus persuaded Ariadne to run away from home 
with him, and perfidiously abandoned her while 
changing horses on the road to Gretna Green. 
Thus the scene where Aspatia inspects her maids’ 
embroidery would hardly need to be altered in a 
single word. They are at work upon the story of 
Theseus and Ariadne. The sorrow of the lady who 
has been jilted by the gentleman is thought by 
Aspatia to be inadequately represented, and she 
desires that it may be copied from herself as she 
appears after being informed that the heart of 
Amintor has been given to another, and that his 
hand will follow it :— 

These colours are not dull and pale enough 

To show a soul so full of misery 

As this sad lady’s was. Do it by me, 

Do it again by me the lost Aspatia, 

&e., &e. 

The Elizabethan dramatists with every trace of 
immorality removed might furnish the St. James's 
Theatre with novelties for many successive 
seasons, and the only thing the manager would 
want would be actors competent to perform them. 
There is, for example, the play with the un- 
mentionable name. That play might be revised, 
and produced, for the gratification of aristocratic 
London, under the title of “ Tis Pity She’s a Low 
Young Woman.” It might be even worth while 
to propose to Mr. Boucicault to allow every trace 
of immorality to be removed from Formosa, so that 
it might be performed occasionally in the after- 
noon, and arrangements might be made for the 
admission of young ladies’ schools at a reduced 
price. As the play stands, Formosa, just like the 
unrevised Fernande, is a paragon of every virtue 
except one, which might with a little ingenuity 
be thrown in. This villa at Fulham isa gam- 
bling-house, and something more. Make it a 
gambling-house simply, and the reviser’s work 
is done. It is true that, if you make Formosa or 
Fernande an absolutely faultless person, the agony 
of sorrow which both these interesting young 
persons exhibit will need a little toning down. 
A sinner that repents is a more dramatic cha- 
racter than a just person that needs no repent- 
ance. But at a well-conducted theatre dramatic 
vigour needs to be subordinated to propriety. 
The British public finds neat sin too strong for 
its stomach, but it does not object to take an 
occasional sip of sin and water nicely sweetened. 











Tne Wripow or tHe Errrick Sxepnend.—Mrs. 
Hogg, widow of the Ettrick Shepherd, died at 
Bellevue Place, Linlithgow, on Tuesday last, about 
her 80th year. The deceased gentlewoman had been 
35 years a widow, her husband, the Ettrick Bard, 
having died on the 21st of November, 1833. For 
many years Mrs. Hogg subsisted on the profits of 
her husband’s writings and an annuity of £40 
generously granted her by the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Some fifteen years ago the Rev. Charles Rogers, a 
Scottish clergyman, and an admirer of her husband's 
works, raised several hundred pounds for a 
monument to the Shepherd, which has been erected 
at St. Mary’s Loch, in Yarrow, and about the same 
time procured, through the intervention of Lord 
Dalhousie and others, a Civil List pension for his 
widow. Mrs. Hogg has for many years resided at 
Linlithgow, where she was much esteemed. The 
poet’s family are well provided for. 











REVIEWS. 

The Imperial Constantinian Order of St. George. A 
Review of Modern Impostures ; and a Sketch of ita 
True History. By H.I., H. the Prince Raopo- 
canakis, London: Longmans, 1870. 

The indefatigable Sir Bernard Burke divides the 
disputed palm of antiquity between the Chivalric 
Order of the Holy Sepulchre and that of the 
Constantinian Order of St. George. However, it 
would appear, whichever of them be the most 
antique, that these two Institutions formed the 
model on which similar confraternities in all 
countries have been formed, and gave to sovereigns 
and generals the idea of rewarding strategy and 
individual prowess with medals and badges of 
personal distinction. The author of the present 
brochure claims to be the lineal descendant of tho 
Christian Emperors of Constantinople, and the heir- 
general of the families of Comnenus, Palwologus, 
Dueas, and others, deriving a common descent from 
Constantine the Great. The family of Rhodo- 
canakis has lived, it seems, for several generations 
in the Island of Chio or Scio,—the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot’’—but surrounded 
with evidences and relics of the faded greatness of 
its ancestry. The present sketch of the Order of St. 
George does not profess to give a history of the 
titular Byzantine Emperors, to effect which object a 
very elaborate historical and genealogical work is 
now, we understand, in the press. This‘essay serves 
merely to defend a chivalric institution from the 
invasions of our convivial friends, the Freemasons ; 
who from an idea that dinners tasted more piquant, 
and charity proved more grateful to bodies adorned 
with insignia of bogus orders of knighthood, in some 
cases appropriated those decorations which, in their 
eyes, seemed the prettiest. Much as the ’cute Yankee 
plutocrat wanders through an illustrated Peerage, 
and adopts the achievement that at once possesses 
the largest display of charges and the most start- 
ling combinations of colour. The Prince, in his tilt 
against the craft, claims a victory; and asserts that the 
fancied connection between Chivalry and Freemasonry 
has received a judicial decree of divorce. Our 
author, while disproving and ridiculing the claims of 
the “ Brethren,” has not as yet carried out his own 
side of the question to demonstration; but if he do 
so in the forthcoming larger work, to which we have 
referred, we shall be glad to devote some space to a 
review of this long-forgotten page in European 
history. 





Principles of Comedy and Dramatic Effect. By 
Pency Firzceratp, M.A. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1870. (Second Notice.) 

Mr. Fitzgerald takes the true view of stage realism 
—the view which we have set forth in these pages. 
The realism of stage mechanical effects is thoroughly 
wrong in principle—is bad art, and destroys tho 
effect it aims at producing. It is wrong, for this 
reason: that the charm of theatrical representation 
lies in illusion. Destroy illusion and you destroy 
the charm; you reproduce only the sordid surround- 
ings of real life. But if you remove the illusion from 
one department of stage performance, you make it 
more difficult to accept in other departments. Thus 
if the scenery is absolutely real, the characters and 
the action stand out in hostile contrast. The 
actuality of the one injures the ‘* make-believe” of 
the other. It is as though you pictured the action 
of a fairy-story taking place, not in deep woods or 
dim grey uplands, but in a city warehouse. And 
even the partial effect aimed at is not gained: 
leaving out other considerations, even the scenic 
illusion is incomplete. These marvellous drawing- 
room “sets” furnished from Oxford Street or 
Tottenham Court Road are gorgeous as to furniture ; 
but what is the effect of rich marquetry tables and 
buhl cabinets and Louis Quatorze chairs contrasted 
with the lath and canvas walls, the painted cornices 
and surbases, the doors which flap against their 
lintels like a piece of stiff cardboard, and which 
shake the entire partition wall if anybody attempts 
to knock at them or to slam them. Miserable is all 
such pretence, for the shortcomings are only made 
more apparent, The thin walls look more flimsy 
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: | 
beside the solid costly furniture; the furniture itself 
leoka out of place and distorted, because we are 
looking at it from an elevation a hundred feet off, 


and thus get the effect of a wrong perspective. Its 
colour is dull and sordid in the fierce light which 
requires a special tone. The real chairs and 


sideboards from Oxford Street have not nearly so 
natural an effect under such surroundings as the scene- 
painter and property-man could produce with a 
few deft materials. The scene-painter, with a few 
daubs of sienna and lake and a little gilding would 
make a cabinet far more natural, as seen from the 
boxes, than any cabinet from the shop of Messrs. 
Maple. As Mr. Fitzgerald says: ‘There is a library 
Scene at a certain theatre, used always as 
Charles Surface’s room, where there are crimson 
curtains, and shelves upon shelves of books 
stretching away, which has no ‘ building in,’ and 
is infinitely more like a real library than if we 
saw real shelves, and some hundred real books 
strewn about, Yet the whole—the library chairs, 
the shadows, the perspective of the recesses—all are 
on one flat surface; and the effect is rich, warm, 
agreeable, and theatrical—that is, touched with that 
sort of romantic, exaggerated air which stage 
scenery should have.” It is marvellous that 
dramatists themselves should advocate the breaking 
down of this romantic exaggeration, by virtue of 
which their art finds a place in the world. Destroy 
the taste for romance—displace it for an apprecia- 
tion only of the actual and common-place—and the 
theatrical art must die altogether. One comfort is 
that this ean hardly ever happen. Even in the lowest 
department of the drama, namely the mechanical 
this mimicry of actuality has 
grown insupportable, and is likely soon to 
break down. ‘‘ Whole houses and streets,” as 
Mr. Fitzgerald remarks, ‘have to be built up with 
infinite toil and cost; mountains have to be con- 


department, 


structed, bridges thrown across, whose canvas 
flutters as the pursued girl staggers over. Yet still 
we are not in the least beguiled ; we may venture to 
say that the skilfully, effectively painted flat scene 
is far more weleome to the eye, has more illusion, 
and certainly no points of weakness or make-shift, 
which the most careless eye can detect. In fact, we 
would venture to say that the true theory lies 
somewhere in a certain generalization, certain con- 
ventional shapes of scene and furniture, so general 
in style and figure as toffit all. This “was the 
usage of the old days of Garrick and his Drury 
Lane. And there was a certain propriety in this 
course. Once we descend into  archwological 
minuteness, the eye is disturbed, criticism is 
challenged, or we become pledged to a minuteness 
of detail which the play does not require, and which 
is an insufferable burden to those who get up the 
pay.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald is a lauder of the old time in the 
matter of burlesque, and quotes Planché in scorn of 
Byron and Brough. We agree with some of his 
principles, but we do not go his length in applying 
them. For example, he strikes the key-note of 
true burlesque when he maintains that the ludicrous 
effect should be as it were unconsciously produced. 
A girl dressed up as Jupiter is not a burlesque of 
Jupiter: she is simply a girl masquerading. She 
has none of the attributes of the god, and therefore 
cannot evoke humour out of them. As well might 
one bring forth a tall, thin, shrivelled, paralysed old 
man and call hima burlesque of Napoleon the Great. 
Such a personage might grin and grimace and 
writhe and dance Lreakdowns and exhaust the whole 
repertory of fun, but he would never beguile us into 
the idea that he caricatured Bonaparte. True humour 
is got only by seriously reproducing the original type 
in its general outline, and bringing it—still observing 
seriousness—into incongruous positions. The 
vulgar and commonplace must be cleverly made to 
clash with the romantic and serious; and from the 
contact, a spark of humour is struck. Thus Don 
Quixote is funny, because he is so thoroughly in 
earnest, and because his earnestness is out of place. 
Mr. Fitzgerald instances the fun got out of a repre- 
sentation of Shakespeare at a country theatre by 
inferior actors: it is funny because the actors are 
quite serious, and are unconscious of the miserable 


shifts and pretences at dignity and grandeur. Were 
they once conscious of the incongruity—or if they 
attempted to make capital out of it—the fun would 
disappear. So also with our typical Jupiter: the 
true caricatured Jupiter would be a deity over- 
whelmed with cares, and plots, and responsibilities ; 
occupied by a dozen amorous intrigues, some of 
which should foree upon him an uneasy conscious- 
ness that he was disgracing himself; worried by 
a jealous wife; worried by the behaviour of 
his brother as regards Proserpine, and by the 
grievance of Ceres; worried by the political 
encroachments of the Titans; worried by the 
prayers and clamours arising from earthly altars, 
beseeching his assistance on all sorts of frivolous 
oceasions. Add to these annoyances a disposition 
to ‘*break out” and resort to personal violence— 
make him a bully in short, such as the Thunderer 
should be—and you get a fair caricature founded 
upon the original nature. But modern burlesque 
gives this réle to a girl, whose sex is apparent, and 
whose sole idea of humour is to ‘‘act at” the 
audience. There are one or two touches of actual 
humour in some of Mr. Burnand’s earlier burlesques 
—notably in “Irion.” Thus when Apollo is an- 
nounced, Diana makes off. Ixion asks, 
Why skips 
Diana off? 
Drana. We don't want an eclipse. 
This is clever; for it is founded on a supposed con- 
junction of the Sun-god and the Moon-god. But 
nobody in the audience noticed it. Nor, when 
Apollo, entering in his chariot, is told that he looks 
flushed. ‘ Yes,” he answers languidly, “ I’ve just 
been setting.” Now, both these points are really 
humorous, because they are in accordance with 
vraisemblance. Imagine the sun a personality— 
regard him from the standpoint of the Greeks, and 
he would be flushed with setting, and also tired. 
But the notion is opposed to modern knowledge, and 
therefore ludicrous. Yet so inveterate is the habit 
of the burlesque-writer, that he must needs spoil 
the wit by the very next speech. 
Apoito. I've darted my last ray. 
Ixron. I never knew 
That you were both the sun and darter too, 
This is sheer Cockney drivel, and shows how the 
burlesque-writer overcomes and ruins the humorist. 
In the later productions of Mr. Burnand the 
humorist disappears altogether and the burlesque- 
writer is supreme. His characters lose their indi- 
viduality—are no longer serious, but take to joking 
with the audience. The reason why most of Mr. 
Planché’s extravaganzas were good is because their 
earnestness, their verisimilitude was not sacrificed. 
Medea is out-and-out in earnest; the Chorus is made 


| ridiculous by being constantly snubbed by the prin- 


cipal personages. Mr. Fitzgerald returns again and 
again with delight to the humour of this treatment 
of the Chorus. It is in effect funny; at the same 
time it is a species of fun not confined to Mr. Planché. 
It is of the same piece as burlesquing the ordinary 
illusions of a theatre—such as halting an army of 
supers at the wings, and explaining that it is in 
order to give the idea of a force of many thousands 


| extending out of sight—turning a property donkey 


the wrong way, so as to expose the painted canvas 
and woodwork—and so on. This is the common 
stock of burlesque. 

When Mr. Fitzgerald, after abusing the English 
principle of burlesque, goes on to eulogise the French 
system as a contrast, he becomes amusing; because 
he does not speak by the card. A more prejudiced 
writer in this respect we could not cite. He praises 
** Chilpéric’—a piece dreary beyond description, 
and full of those claptraps which in English plays 
he denounces— modern vulgarities hung on ancient 
forms. Thus if an English writer had introduced 
umbrellas, pyramidal luggage on a handtruck, and 
chimney-pots for helmets, in a piece supposed to 
burlesque the Dark Ages, Mr. Fitzgerald would have 
fallen upon that vulgar wight. Hervé does all this 
and is applauded. So, Mr. Fitzgerald goes all astray 
when he says that ‘‘M. Hervé brought out an 
almost literal translation of ‘Le Petit Faust’ at 
the Lyceum, The result is brilliant, intelligible, 





and charming.” The Lyceum “ Little Faust” was 





not a translation at all: it steered wide of the 
French mark, and it was forced to do so, seeing that 
the French piece was unutterably foul. So much 
for Mr. Fitzgerald’s comparison. Bad as our own 
notions of burlesque may be, it is not to France we 
must go to find purer models. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s criticism on actors past andj 
present are not worth repeating. He is too young 
to be an authority on the older school; he can 
only take an estimate from hearsay evidence, and 
from Lamb and Hazlitt; and his views of con. 
temporary players are superficial. This is the least 
satisfactory portion of the book. What mars the 
value of the work as a standard, is its extreme 
topical character. Made up of magazine articles 
de circonstance it is altogether ephemeral—go 
much so that already many of the statements are 
out of date; and Mr. Fitzgerald alludes to pieces 
as now acting which ceased to run a couple of 
months ago. The age has outrun his facts. Thus 
he says, “there are about twenty theatres open in 
London.” The number of London theatres is 
thirty-four. The theories of this book are sound 
enough, but the facts are not safe; and a want 
of system spoils the whole. 








(Cramer & Co, Limrtep.] 


“ The Bird and the Lute.” Song. Words by 
Frepenick Enocu. Music by Henry Smarr. 
This last new song of Henry Smart’s which has 
come under our notice does not fall behind that 
high order of writing which his compositions always 
exhibit. The naiveté of the treatment of the song, 
the easy melodic flow of its measure, combined 
with an accompaniment, elegant, and at times 
imitative, in its character, will secure it much 
favour. It is written in E flat, 3-4 time, and the 
compass lies within the range of any ordinary 
soprano voice. 





[Weexes & Co.] 


The Songs from “‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” 
Written by Lewis Carrot. The Masic composed 
by Witu14m Boyp. 

These comical ditties are well set to catching and 
lively tunes: as specimens of absurdly startling 
narratives for children, nothing can be better. They 
will find a welcome in every house—in nursery, 
drawing-room and kitchen. 





—— 


Tue Spectacutar Acr.—Did the old idyllic period 
ever exist in which pretty milkmaids and smooth- 
cheeked ploughmen danced on the village-green 
without drawing down upon themselves the reproba- 
tion of their sober neighbours? Was the procession 
of the Dunmow Flitch ever looked upon but with 
contempt and ridicule? Did the sham Lady Godiva 
ever manage to borrow a trace of idealism from the 
legend; or was net the whole thing considered a 
bit of foolish and meretricious make-believe? In 
those highly ingenious pictures of English life which 
adorn the opera of ‘‘ Marta” we find a lot of English 
villagers in a public-house, singing, “Ah, this is 
ambrosia! Long live beer! Tra, la, la, la, hurrah!” 
That graceful scene is no further removed from 
possibility than are the phrases with which Chloe is 
addressed by her lover in ‘* The Thorn ;” and is not 
a whit more ridiculous than the description of 
bucolic customs which we find in the Alexis and 
Clorinda period of our literature. Are we to put 
these public ceremonials into the same category ; and 
believe that at no time were they regarded by the 
nation but with a good-humoured forbearance, as & 
sort of harmless pretence which was very good in 
the way of occasional amusement? Perhaps there 
never were lithe-limbed and prettily-dressed plough- 
men. Perbaps there never was seen in Englands 
shepherd piping to his flocks. Perhaps there never 
was a Lord Mayor's Show which did not seem an 
anachronism.— Daily News. 














BREAKFAST.—Epps’s CocoA,—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :— By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 08 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—JaMzEs 
Eppes & Co., Homa@opathic Chemists, London. Also, makers 





of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 
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A MUSIC TEACHER'S MANUAL. 


Translated from the German of Dr. Gustavus 
Scuuuinc, Founder of the Stutgard Conservatory. 





CHAPTER V. 

My last chapter concluded with the question, How 
are we to raise and keep up the pupil’s desire for 
further instruction ? The first means to this end will 
be the awakening a desire for a higher intellectual 
pleasure in the art. We now come from the why to 
the wherefore. Who among us has not often heard, 
as an excuse for negligence, inattention, or idleness, 
the question; ‘ What is the use of my learning the 
piano?” My parents learnt it when young, and now 
they never touch the instrument. Boys especially, 
are prone to such remarks, as a certain degree of 
yanity in girls deters them from such expressions in 
somemeasure. But feelings and expressions like these 
should not be encouraged; and every endeavour 
must be made to eradicate them at once, and to 
show their folly. Once having taken root, they are 
extremely difficult to eradicate. Therefore let us as 
often as the opportunity occurs, and it will not be 
seldom, speak of the great benefit music has pro- 
duced upon the education and mind of mankind in 
general. But this must always be done in such a 
way as to convince the pupil of our disinterested- 
ness, and in a manner best suited to his capacity 
and conception. With young pupilsI have often 
found that a harmless appeal to their vanity 
has excited in them a desire to learn, when 
reasoning would do but little good. I show them 
how pleased their parents would be to witness their 
diligence and progress; how little boys and girls 
may afford pleasure in society even to grown 
persons, by their ability to sing or play well; how 
delightful it is to parents to have their children able 
to join them in a trio or part-song; and I cite 
names of my pupils who are enabled to do so with 
effect, if convenient. At the same time I deprecate 
anything like conceit or forwardness. I speak of 
the refining and ennobling the heart and character 
by having a good knowledge of music; and especially 
of the excellent sentiments conyeyed to the mind 
by the singing of good words accompanied with good 
music. I allude suggestively only to young children, 
as to the social advantages obtained by a knowledge 
of music, as this is better understood by those of 
riper years. With these it is well to point out the 
intimate connection art has with our whole being. 
And the more active the power of feeling is in the 
scholar, the further he can go with such ideas. I 
once remarked to a lady, ‘Our art can often make 
intelligible that for which we have neither signs nor 
words. When you desire to disclose the inmost 
depths of the soul, music often proves a more 
efficient means of communication than anything 
else; when the heart needs consolation or relief, 
what more charming medium than music to afford, 
it? Indeed, where words lose their power of expres- 
sion, the province of sound often begins; by it, 
heart may commune directly with heart, until each 
is lifted to a higher and more blessed sphere.’ All 
this I supported with examples and illustrations, 
which in such cases should always be at hand; and 
from that time I never had a more diligent and 
persevering scholar, From that time she evinced 
a desire to become familar with everything that 
concerns our art, while previously she had looked 
upon much that was set before her as superfluous 
and unnecessary. I must add, however, that this 
young lady belonged to the class of the sentimentals. 
I mention this because it is an illustration of my 
plan to aim at that part of my scholars’ characters 
which is the most easily touched. By the story 
of the piano virtuoso, Charles Mayer, I have 
turned a talented, it is true, but a wild 
young nobleman (now an officer of high rank), 
with whom three or four other masters had 
previously laboured in vain, into a very willing 
and attentive pupil. Thus we may find accessible 
points in the scholar most easily if we are careful to 
take into consideration age, sex, manner of thought 
and feeling, as well as the future vocation of the pupil. 
An embryo theologian I should have interested 
but little by such a soldier's tale. His attention 








that many a country clergyman has been saved 
from utter rusticity by the study of music alone; 
I would point out to him how by music’s power 
he might lead his parishioners from the dangerous 
grog-shop to the more healthy pleasure of joining a 
society for the practice of psalmody, and 
other part music; I would picture to him the 
efficient aid musie would render him, not only 
in the services of the sanctuary, but also in winning 
the hearts of those to whom he may be called to 
minister. There is no profession nor character 
which does not offer some starting points for 
similar suggestions. We must, however, be chary 
of them, lest we be taken for enthusiasts, which 
might prove as injurious as the right application of 
them would be useful. It would be as well, there- 
fore, not to make our real object too prominent, as 
too evident moralizing generally misses its aim. 
Rather let us show the ennobling, the holy purpose 
of allinstruction. “If father and mother play and 
sing no longer, may it not be doubted whether they 
would have become such excellent and esteemed 
people had they not learned music when young,” 
is an answer to the question of the scholar referred 
to above, and often of electric effect. Thus 
far only in general; but especially must these 
suggestions and observations have reference to the 
subject which is being treated of. In doing this, 
the general dogma, a most important didactic rule, 
is always to be kept in view. We should not teach 
our pupils anything without letting them know the 
why and the wherefore; itis thus that they will 
learn willingly and with interest. But we cannot 
follow this rule without at least pointing to the 
usefulness of learning music. If the pupil at every 
step is taught to perceive and penetrate the 
beginning and development of the object under 
contemplation and practice, he will not only see the 
advantage of each new acquisition, but he will be 
prepared also for coming difficulties, which he will 
overcome without much trouble, and will generally 
feel pleasure in learning. Thus the pupils will 
aequire the power of judging for themselves; learn 
to comprehend difficulties and advantages in a way 
seldom dreamt of even by professors themselves, who 
for want of this comprehension are never in reality, 
what they often claim to be—artists. 

It would occupy too much space to illustrate my 
assertion by many examples, but I will give at least 
one of the most important. Pianists generally 
feel little inclined to learn the necessary rules 
of harmony; even a knewledge of the intervals is 
frequently wanting, yet they cannot touch 
the keys without having to do with harmony. 
It is by no means a good sign in a teacher who does 
not understand how, by example and comparison, to 
awaken in his pupils a desire to learn harmony 
at the same time that they learn to play the piano. 
Not only is it a great advantage to the scholar to 
understand the elements of harmony as it regards 
his playing; but it gives him a greater interest in 
the works of the best masters, in opening to his mind 
the object they had in view in the writing of these 
works, And furthermore, if the pupil has any taste 
for composition himself, it enables him to put his 
ideas on paper atleast correctly, if not methodically. 
How seldom do we find that the amateur performer 
(even if he or she plays the piano decently) has the 
slightest idea of the facts connected with the 
simplest elements of the theory of music. I have 
known some really good players, who were quite 
unable to explain even the key they were playing in, 
much less the various modulations of harmony 
through which the composition passed in its move- 





remember the technical names of notes, and their 
relative value to each other. She would call a 
crotchet an eighth, and a quaver a quarter, or vice 
versd, just as it might happen. One morning the 
banker came into the room while I was giving my 
lesson; and on telling him of my difficulty he said, 
‘Well if it isa preference for the larger amount, I 
think she is right; I myself should prefer a quarter 
to an eighth, rather than an eighth to a quarter.” 
Every mechanic proceeds more logically with his 
apprentice than tho careless professor of music with 
his pupil, in that he teaches not only the use of his 
tools, but the perfect acquaintance of the materials 
on which he works. Is it not surprising that 
scarcely two scholars out of every hundred become 
really good piano players? And that extremely few 
learn to read music readily at sight? That out of a 
thousand who have outgrown the school, not ten 
can continue the successful practice of their art 
without assistance? And that not five of these are able 
to sit down before their instrument and develope their 
own ideas through its keys? Is not therefore, money, 
time, and labour, in most such instances, absolutely 
thrown away? A far different result would have been 
obtained had a knowledge of harmony been imparted 
with the proper instruction in playing the piano. 
Then again, what shall we say to those would-be 
composers of music, who so largely abound in our 
day? Who submit their lucubrations to the pub- 
lishers for approval, and publication? The majority 
of their MSS. show that their producers have 
never given the simplest elements of the art the 
remotest idea of a thought. It is true they have 
written down upon paper something in the shape 
of notes, which by the skill of the Professor may 
in some cases be put into a proper form for 
publication; and by the help of the singer, may 
be made, to a certain extent, sufliciently popular to 
pay for publication; and even, occasionally, to 
realize a large profit. But is this the proper object 
and end of music? Let not such composers be 
offended if we speak the truth; but rather let them 
go and diligently cultivate the natural talent they 
may possess; and by careful study, make themselves 
competent both to write correctly, and show that 
they have done so. We would by no means 
discourage the pursuit of any talent for eomposition 
or teaching; all we desire is to seo it properly 
applied. 
(To be continued.) 





BANKRUPTCY COURT. NOV. 12. 





In rE Verret Nowy.—Tue Vanriery THratre. 

The bankrupt, who was a licensed vitualler and 
proprietor of the Variety Theatre, Hoxton, appeared 
before the Court on the petition of Messrs, Daun 
and Vallentin, distillers, Bermondsey, and a sitting 
for public examination was now held. 

Mr. Lindo, who appeared for the trustee, said that 
adjudication was made in this case on the 22nd of 
August, and the bankrupt had not yet filed any state- 
ment of affairs. He excused himself upon the 
ground that he had been unable at present to obtain 
the information necessary for the completion of the 
accounts from the solicitors who had been con- 
cerned in the preparation of certain mortgages on 
the Variety Theatre. Those gentlemen were now 
unfortunately before the Court, and a_ private 
sitting had been appointed for their examination. An 
adjournment of the present meeting was therefore 
proposed until some day after the examination to 
which he had referred had taken place. 

The Registrar granted in adjournment until the 
10th of December. 

The total debts are estimated at about £15,000, 
with assets depending principally on the surplus 





ments. No doubt the knowledge of harmony, if 
not imparted at a very early period of the scholar’s 
commencing to learn music, would, after a time, be 
an irksome and difficult taskto him to study fora 
while; but by judicious treatment, he would almost 
imperceptibly acquire it, as he does the grammar of 
a new language. It is true, I have heard of 
mammas who “did not want their daughters to 
understand music, but only to learn to play the piano.” 
What is a master todo in such a case? “I was 
teaching a rich banker’s daughter”’ (said a professor 
to me one day), ‘“‘who had been taught in this 





I might perhaps secure by pointing to the fact 


way; and I had the greatest difficulty to get her to 





which may be obtained after the payment of the 
various mortgage creditors. 








Hotioway's Orntmest any Pitis —Scrofula Skin Diseases.— 
In no disease is more earily or constant vigilance required 
than in the treatment of scrofula. Early curative measures 
save great risks, and much unnecessary suffering. The nurse 
or parent should meet the first approach of the foe or his defeat 
will be difficult. Enlarged glands about the neck, flying pains 
through the limbs, and irritable skin, warn us of the probable 
presence of this hereditary malady, and not a moment should be 
lost in the employment of Holloway’s Anti-Scorbutic remedies, 
to throw out at once from the blood the morbid cause of all 
future disfigurements; these wonderful remedies leave the 
system pure and vigorous, so thoroughly do they banish the 
poison, 
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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It in proposed 
© perpetuate the memory of the late Mr ARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Institution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— 


£.d. £38. da. 
Armytage, Miss F... 010 6| Kinkel, Miss........ 010 6 
Bunnett, Dr. (Nor- Lewin, Miss Mary... 010 0 
WEED) cccccccccsee & F OLR, OB. w £2 SC 
Baumer, H., Esq.... 1 1 0| Mann, T. E., Esq... 010 6 
Barnby, Joseph, — 1 1 O|} Newman, Miss.. ... 0 5 0 
Blagrove, H., Esq... 010 6] Nunn, J. H., Esq. 
Cronin, Miss... 5 3.8 (Penzance)........ 1 1 0 
Coote, Charles, Esq... 1 1 O| Pollard, J. H, Esq. 
Coote, c., Jun, Esq. 010 6 (Ramsgate) “a 110 
Dawson, Ww. H, (New- Reeve, D., Esq. (Doug- 
castle-on- Tyne) .. 1 1 Of Mas) . 10 6 
Forster, S. A., Esq. ows 3 Ridgway, i Ea, 
Gruneisen, C. we Ksq. 1 1 0 (Southampton) . 050 
Gibbons, Miss’ (Ro- Thompson, Lady.... 2 2 0 
chester) . 010 6| Vera, Signor ...... 010 0 
Hopkins, FE. I ¥sq. 11 0|W eekes, 8., ~~ (Ply- 
Heming, Jose ph, Esq. 010 6 mouth) sccoesesee BS 2 G 
Hoskins, Miss(Poole) 0 5 0O| White, Miss . os 010 6 











Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Institu- 
tion, 4, Tente erden- n- -strect, Hanover- “square, Ww. 








NOTICES “TO ‘CORRESPONDENTS. 





F. Broxensuire.—The song was written for the masque of 
* Alfred,” by Thompson and Mallet, but was first printed 
at the end of the “Judgment of Paris.” The line is 
“ Rule Britannia, Britannia, rule the waves!" the addition 
of the s is a grammatical blunder, and an absurdity. 
The song is printed at length in Chappeli’s “ Music of 
the Olden time.” y 
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| Alexander Dumas is convalescent, and staying at 
Dieppe. 





A burlesque on Whittington and his Cat, by Mr. 
Reece, is on the eve of production at the Royalty. 





The November program of La Societa Lirica 
consists of a fine selection of choice pieces in 
Wagner's ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 





Mr. A. W. Dubourg, author of “A Sister's 
Penance" and ‘‘New Men and Old Acres,” has 
written a new comedy, from which good things are 
expected. 





The Pavilion Theatre will, we hear, soon be 
opened under the direction of two gentlemen well 
known in the theatrical world. The amusements 
promised are exceedingly varied. 





Alfred Smith, better known as one of the “ Fritz 
Brothers,” fell from a trapeze while performing at 
Day’s Concert Hall, Birmingham on Saturday. His 
injuries terminated in death on Monday morning. 





Mr. Arkhurst, a gentleman of Colonial reputation, 
whose burlesques have been spoken of in general 
praise by the Melbourne and Sydney papers, has, 
we hear, one of his pieces, ‘* Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
in preparation for the Opera Comique. 





A very interesting Evening Concert in aid of the 
Refugees’ Benevolent Fund is announced for 
Thursday evening next at St. James’ Hall. The 
excellence of the object and the urgency of the 
distress sought to be relieved will no doubt ensure 
a full room. 


Mr. Boucicault is not shut out of London theatres 
yet. The Holborn is still open to him. And at 
that house his long talked-of drama, bearing the 
unqualified name of “ Jezabel” is now in rehearsal. 
“‘ Jezabel”’ is of the ‘* Formosa” class, only rather 
more 50. 


The question of right to reserved seats at concerts, 
\theatres, etc., was recently decided by one of the 








American judges, who held that all seats previously 
secured by ticket were the property of the person 
for whom they had been secured, and might be 
occupied or allowed to reniain idle at that particular 
entertainment, at his or her pleasure. 





To-morrow, Saturday witnesses the production of 
Mr. Halliday’s “ Nell” (Old Curiosity Shop) at the 
Olympic, and Mr. Gilbert’s “ Palace of Truth” at 
the Haymarket. At the same time “ Othello” is to 
be brought out at the Queen’s with Mr. Phelps; and 
“The Waterman” at the Gaiety, with Mr. Santley 
(never to be “* overcrowed”’) as the attraction. 





Three curious musical scores have been found at 
Milan, amongst the old papers of a family of the 
name of Castelli. The scores which are autograph, 
are—‘ La Secchia Rapita,” by Zingarella, per- 
formed at La Scala in 1793; ‘* Un pazzo ne fa 
cento,” by Mayr, performed in 1798; and “ La 
Fortunata Combinazione,”’ composed by Mosca. 





On Saturday week ‘ Ours” will be revived at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre with some changes in the 
cast. Mr. Bancroft vacates the jeune premier’s réle 
and plays the brewer, formerly acted by Mr. Clarke; 
while his own “ creation” is taken by Mr. Coghlan, 
Miss Fanny Josephs plays the part first taken by 
Miss Louise Moore; and Mr. Collette will be the 
serjeant afflicted with twins. 





Mr. Watts Phillips is writing a new third act to 
his much-talked-of historical play of “* Marlborough,” 
which will be produced at the commencement of the 
year. The management of the Queen’s have 
purchased two of Mr. Watts Phillips’s pieces—one a 
five-act play, also on an historical subject, the 
other a drama in three acts, of domestic interest. 
These works are original. We also hear he is 
engaged upon a drama embodying some incidents of 
the present war. 





The promenade concerts at the Alhambra will be 
continued till Christmas, when a dramatic cantata 
will be produced on a liberal scale. Its name is 
‘* Superba,” its author Mr. Farnie, its plot a 
pastoral story indicated by action, not dialogue. 
The music arranged by Mr. Frank Musgrave, will be 
selected from the classical repertoire: Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, &c. will be represented. 
The singers are to be Miss Soldene, Mdme. Fanny 
Huddart, Mr. Lassells, Herr Angyalfi, and a chorus 
of thirty from the Italian Opera. Scenery and 
costumes are spoken of as splendid. 

The following are the titles and subjects of the 
principal London Christmas pieces. At Drury 
Lane “* Mother Shipton and the Dragon of Wantly ;” 
at Covent Garden ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty in the 
Wood;”. at the Princess's “ Little Gil Blas, and 
How He Played the Spanish Deuce ;” at the Adelphi 
“The Mistletoe Bough,” a conglomeration of the 
stories and personages of many English ballads, 
such as Lord Lovel, Lady Nancy Bell, Simon the 
Cellarer, Philip the Falconer, &c. This is a new 
idea in the composition of pantomime, and one 
susceptible of happy musical illustration. 





At the Bella Union Theatre, San Francisco, the 
other evening, something occurred which was not a 
part of the program. During the first part of the 
performance, a jolly jack tar, who from the ribbon 
on his cap was recognised as belonging to the 
‘* Kearsage,” volunteered to sing a patriotic song, 
which he did in capital style and was rewarded 
with great applause; he sang again the following 
night, and expressed his determination to do 
so the evening after. He sang so well that 
some people began not unnaturally to think he 
must be a professional, instead of a stage-struck 
sailor. 


Mr. Kuhe brought to a close, on Wednesday after- 
noon last week, his series of Recitals at Brighton for 
the present season. In the three Recitals just 
brought to a close, the names occur of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Hummel, Chopin, 
Schumann, Schubert, Heller, Thalberg, Liszt, F. H. 
Cowen, and Kuhe. The whole of the pieces have 
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to imagine any performances of pianoforte music 
more interesting, and more meritorious in an 
artistic point of view, than those of Mr. Kuhe. At 
the close of the Recitals the audience enthusias- 
tically re-called the Professor to receive their parting 
plaudits. 

At the last performance of war songs at the 
Crystal Palace, after ‘* Die Wacht am Rhein” had 
peen sung, a number of ‘“smail Germans” en- 
deavoured to get up some enthusiasm on the 
subject. The vast concourse of people did not take 
any notice of them, but when the ‘ Marseillaise” 
was commenced the vociferous and prolonged 
applause was something terrific. It is to be hoped 
this significant behaviour will be a warning to these 
German Bobadils—who, by the way, ought to be 
fighting for their country—and teach them that 
they should refrain from disturbing the enjoyment 
of inoffensive visitors at a delightful place of public 
amusement by their everlasting self-glorification. 

The artistic fresco painter who decorated Booth’s 
theatre, sent in his bill lately for a piece of work. 
The bill was for one thousand dollars. Mr. Booth 
sent for the artist—his name is Garaboldi—and 
told him he could get the work done, if not as 
satisfactorily to the connoisseur, just as good for the 
general public, for a price not exceeding four 
hundred dollars. ‘‘Ah si, Signor,” said Gariboldi, 
‘‘ITcan go to ze Bowery and see Hamlet by same 
author as you play, same words as you speak, for 
twenty-five cents, but if I want to see you play 
Hamlet, I pay one dollar and fifty cents, and 
I do ze latter and so does zee whole country. Those 
who can appreciate ze Hamlet you play, can 
appreciate ze fresco work Gariboldi paints.” Booth 
acquiesced. 





An ingenious foreign gentleman wearing a fire- 
man’s helmet parades the quiet streets of the West 
End with a refined instrument of torture. By dexterity 
and mechanical apparatus combined, he manages 
to produce consentaneously the noise of a side drum, 
a kettledrum, a Pandean pipe, a triangle, and a 
ring of bells. The bells are worn on the helmet ; the 
pipe is played in the usual manner; the triangle is 
struck by a neat application of string and wood, 
moved by the thumb of one hand as it beats the side 
drum; while the kettledrum is rattled altogether by 
clockwork acting on its interior. The foreign gentle- 
man commences by setting the clockwork going; you 
have a r-r-r-rataplan and a pause equal to so many 
bars or so many beats in a bar; from this, as from 
a metronome, the musician takes his time, and starts 
his orchestra merrily. We imagine that intelligent 
foreigner will soon have amassed enough to return 
to the land that deplores his absence: so fast do 
the coppers tumble in. 


On Saturday, Catherine and Elizabeth Keeley, 
Edward Willey, Joseph Johnson, and William 
Butler, were summoned before the Brentford magis- 
trates for acting stage plays in an unlicensed building 
at Hounslow Fair, on the 5th inst. The constable 
who proved the case against the defendants said that 
he had been an actor himself before he joined the 
police force, and he admitted that the place was very 
well conducted. On being asked if they had any- 
thing to say, the defendant Johnson inquired of the 
chairman whether the Town Hall was licensed for 
dramatic performances, and on the chairman reply- 
ing that he believed it was not, the actor produced 
a handbill of an entertainment about to be given at 
the hall, which would include a scene from “ The 
Hunchback.” Johnson further asked for a license 
to play at Brentford, but the Bench informed him 
that they could not grant it, and ultimately fined the 
defendants the lightest fines they could inflict, viz., 
1s. each, and 5s. costs in one case only. 





A considerable portion of the Exhibition of 1871 
Will be held under the roof of the Hall of Arts and 
Sciences ; and the Hall and the Exhibition will both 
be inaugurated on the 1st of May. The opening 
ceremony will doubtless be one of much splendour, 
and the Hall will be a valuable auxiliary in many 
tespects throughout the season. This remarkable 


edifice and its arrangements have recently been 
described in our columns. One of the marvels of 
the building will be its gigantic and powerful organ. 
During the period of the Exhibition performances on 
this instrument are expected to be given by the most 
distinguished organists in Europe. The program 
will also include performances by various military 
bands from the Continent, presuming these elements 
in the “‘ pomp and circumstances of war” are not 
unhappily detained amid the excitement of a cam- 
paign. We are also promised a series of evening 
performances by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and 
by other musical institutions. 

The thirty-eighth Annual general meeting of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society was held in the minor 
hall, Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening. Mr. 
Daniel Hill, having been called to the chair, the 
honorary secretary, Mr. Thomas Brewer, read the 
report for the past year. A proposed Handel 
Festival, on the magnificent scale of former years, 
at the Crystal Palace in June next, and some 
concerts of sacred music at the Royal Albert Hall, 
now in process of completion at Kensington, in 
May and June next, were alluded to. The report 
contained feeling reference to the recent loss the 
society has sustained by the death of Mr. J. N. 
Harrison, president from its commencement, and 
Mr. R. K. Bowley, one of the oldest members of 
the Society, and of late years its treasurer. The 
vacancies so occasioned were filled by the election 
of Mr. Thomas Brewer, the Society’s honorary 
secretary from its first formation in 1832, to be 
president, and Mr. Daniel Hill, for many years 
past the honorary superintendent of the Society’s 
soprano chorus, to be treasurer. The post of 
honorary secretary thus vacated was filled by the 
election of Mr. J. F. Puttick. 


Mr. Edmund Yates’s letter in the Daily Telegraph 
on the absurdity of the Censorship of Plays strikes 
a true keynote. We hope the daily press will take 
the matter up and agitate for a reform. There 
never was a more arbitrary and inconsistent exercise 
of power than that of the Chamberlain, acting 
through his Reader. The institution is a relic of 
the age of fear and prejudice—days when everybody 
was supposed to be burning to utter or perform 
something treasonable or indecent, and must needs 
be looked after by a patriarchal Government. Yet 
even the institution itself is no Jonger consistently 
administered. Some plays are arbitrarily forbidden, 
others of a like nature permitted, others sanctioned 
as it were under protest, with uncalled-for comments 
accompanying the license. As a writer in the 
London Figaro points out: 

“Tf Mr. Edmund Yates wants to fire a very big gun 

at Mr. Donne and the Lord Chamberlain, let him 
ask why Mr. Horace Wigan was allowed to translate 
‘* Nos Intimes,” and preserve intact the very strong 
situationsit contains? Who murmured at ‘ Friends 
or Foes,’ I should like to know, yet the scene 
between Mr. F. Charles, the young lover of Miss 
Kate Terry, the young wife, was as strong as any- 
thing in ‘Dame aux Camélias.’ The present 
censorship is like the censorship of music halls. 
entirely on a false basis. We are allowed to see 
‘ Nos Bons Villageois,’ in French, and all London 
goes to see it. But we may not translate ‘ La 
Maison Neuve.’ We are permitted to enjoy 
‘ Tartuffe,’ with every line of the text preserved, 
but ‘ Fernande,’ forsooth, must be cut to pieces and 
ruined.” 
This writer (who is doing good service to the drama 
by independent and incisive criticism) suggests 
another Commission to put the whole thing on a 
satisfactory footing, and proposes Mr. Douglas 
Straight, the member for Shrewsbury, as one of the 
new Commissioners. We donot much mind what 
machinery is brought to bear on the existing 
system, so long as that machinery effects the 
object of abolishing a superannuated method of 
literary mouchardism. 








THE ORATORIO SEASON FOR 1870-71. 





Never was there a better prospect for success with 
the oratorio than the present. Choral societies are 
stronger than ever, the part-song is daily more and 





more popular, ani the parish church and chapel 








choirs are, like the rifle corps, to be numbered by 


tens of thousands. Whether the great Hall in the 
Strand remains or not—for there is a report that it 
is to be purchased and converted to other ends and 
purposes than those of speechifying and choral singing 
—the grand Hall in South Kensington is rapidly 
approaching completion, and will doubtless be 
opened with more than ordinary splendour in May 
next. The great day of inauguration is to be 
followed by the rendering of oratorios during the 
week upon a scale hitherto unprecedented. Mean- 
while the oratorio societies will not be idle; and 
every opportunity will be taken to advance the 
capabilities of the choirs and make every 
man certain of his work. There is a tide in 
success, but it would seem it is not for mortal man 
to assure himself of its seasons of flow and ebb. 
The operatic company now performing in Covent 
Garden, and under most favourable auspices met 
with no encouragement in the provinces. Is it the 
month—the lapse of some thirty days—that makes 
so great a difference, or are the provincials more 
advanced in real dramatic proprieties, and see in the 
modern opera what, to the metropolitan connoisseur 
is undiscernible? Is Gluck making head at 
Liverpool, and Wagner becoming popular at 
Manchester? Are good times coming for“ Euryantho” 
and the “Holy Graal?” No doubt much of the once 
fashionable opera has fallen into the decay it 
deserved, and people of these days adjudge their 
amusements with a system of weights and measures 
unknown to the past generation ; and it is tho state 
of the general mind that renders the future of the 
oratorio such a difficulty with those of its patrons 
who devote themselves to the organization of choral 
bodies and the prosperity of the exchequer. The 
people, it is said, are willing to sing, the community 
ready to come and listen: but where is the oratorio ? 
where the music? At the next Christmas season 
Handel’s * Messiah” will be sung about fourteen 
times within the month in London alone ; audiences 
are wearied with the classical tone-painting of Haydn 
andshis ‘* Creation ;” Spohr sighs too frequently and 
too deeply over his own work to offer any cheering 
prospects; and Mendelssohn has ceased to make 
the evangelical prophet the evening’s recreation. 
There is nothing to announce, nothing to put up 
that is certain of bringing money or paying ex- 
penses. Even Handel's * Jsrael,’ now the most 
popular of oratorios, is not always safe in a 
pecuniary view; and the tribes of Israel will 
occasionally fail in their attendance at the perform- 
ance of the ‘ Judas Maccabeus.”’ Still it isto be noted 
that the two oratorios most in favour—the “ Israel in 
Egypt” and the “ Judas Maccabeus,” are the two most 
healthy and strong as dramatic works among the some 
half score that run their annual round of presenta- 
tion. And what are ten oratorios—the five small 
fishes—among such an army of choral singers, such 
a multitude of chorus-listeners? We hear it said, 
“There is no dearth of good oratorios; why not 
revive the Handelian group—the ‘ Athalia,’ the 
‘ Belshazzar,’ the ‘Joshua,’ the ‘Jephtha,’ the 
‘Deborah,’ the ‘Solomon,’ the ‘ Alexander Balus,’ 
the ‘ Susanna?’ within these grand works are mines 
of choral wealth which no man of the present day 
or any other day is likely to transcend or to equal.” 
We grant this if these unknown pearls were properly 
and attractively reset. The people will not have 
them ; the experiment has been tried: the old be- 
wigged substratum of the sacred drama—the thing 
of the days of Racine and Corneille is dead— 
the stark, heathenish, and false formalities of 
the French Court of the 1720 period are over and 
gone. The most thinking public will not consent 
to the excision of the offensive stupidities that every 
now and then crop up in those grand works, and 
stay the action of the drama; and thus the most 
thinking public get wearied, and lay the blame of 
their ennui and vexation to the composer, when they 
themselves are the sole cause of the failure. Again, 
the managers argue: If we cut up the ‘‘ Susanna,” 
the “Belshazzar” or the “ Athalie” to an hour's per- 
formance, what is to be done? The covetous audience 
want two hours and a half of oratorio, and it will 
never do to put up more than one Handel oratorio 
on an evening. Beit so; and so no doubt it is, 
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People will have the utmost for their three and six- 


pence, or five shillings, encores included, 


then must be some oratoriettes of modern make and | 


| 


been wrought up by one hour of Handel, may be} possess the dramatic faculty, there is the prospect 


permitted to return to its normal state by one hour's} of a bright future. Now is the time then for 


distillation of less ethereal essence. 


enormous expression of the heart of a nation roused | 
to impassioned expression—abandoned to the im- | 
marvellous combination of the natural and super- 


natural—that concise and condensed essence of | 
the intelligible sublime—has opened the eyes, ears, | 
hearts, and intellects of the most thinking public, 
and the delight, they have experienced in this truth- | 
ful development of the objective, united with the 
necessary unfolding of the subjective, has created a 


distaste for oratorio, which has no promptness © 
action, no Jife in progress, and no real character. | 
Truth, after all be said, is the only element of certain | 
success with the common mind. Cleave to truth, | 
repeat the appeal, sympathy is certain to be created, 
and truth will conquer over the evanescent pleasure 
of mere sensual representations or any dreaming | 
or brooding over the mystical or romantic. * Those 
portions of the Handel Oratorio which fail sed 
those only that are untrue—the myth of Louis the 
Fourteenth attempted to be united to some grand 
fact that took place in that rocky strip of country 
running along the eastern side of the Mediterranean 
which we call Palestine. How was it possible that the 
mean and frivolous incident, only interesting to the 
French monarch and his immoral Court, could ever 
stand with some event of high import forming a 
part—a marvellous thing—in the noblest annals of 
mankind—in the records of all lands the most 
in the history of all nations the most 
Truth does not change; nor does the 
action of the world really do so. The events de- 
scribed in the oratorios of ‘* Judas Maccabeus” 
"and ‘ Belshazzar” are the events of this 
day. Cities are being committed to the flames ; 
streets made wrecks; strongholds battered to the 
dust ; anda nation sent into captivity ; quite as sud- 
denly as were played out the terrible dramas of two 
thousand years ago. And short work, and sudden 
destruction is the order of the divine procedure, 
when the time is for the end, and the cloud of 
judgment appears in the sky. There is no lack of 
Let our composers take up 
any one of the roll of prophecies in the Old Testa- 


renowned 
lasting. 


** Joshua 


subje cts for oratorios, 


ment; surely they must see that in reading the 
history of the old world, they are reading the events 
of the present time, and events of the highest 
interest to all belonging to this day and generation. 
Much has been written and sung in the way of oratorio 





of being compelled to pander to the base and fitful 
There | desires of the multitude. 
festly open to a just employment of the highest 
feeling, so that the audience who have listened and| means of artistic composition; and to those who 


The fact is this | reward for toil, and success for sacrifice. 
—the revival of the “ Israel in Egypt”—that| contradiction there is the want of new Oratorios, 
there is no lack of subject or material, no absence 
of general interest, and all we desire is THE 
pulses of one great enthusiastic emotion—that | Composer. 


{now delivered his 





of that old city on the Mount—the city of Jerusalem 
—but much more remains to be sung. Sion has 
filled a great place in the world’s history ; and Sion, 
although now wretched in her depth of ruin, is to be 
restored and made a very Temple of Beauty. And 
the time may not be far off; for the Russian is moving 


out; the Turk will cease to be; and an highway | 


may in no long time be opened to the Holy City, 


and to her restoration on her ancien: foundations. | 


The real oratorio is a description of the characters, 
sufferings and actions of those who have lived and 
played their great parts in the drama of human life ; 
the wheel of Time turns towards us much of the 


sufferings and actions; and in permanent season of 
this kind, the true drama becomes most im- 
portant, because most instructive. These are 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





The door is now mani- 


Without 





“SAINT PETER,’ MR. CHORLEY AND 


argument is that Mr. Benedict had no choice byt 
to comply with the Birmingham order—had to set 
that libretto, and set nothing else. ‘‘ My book of 
‘St. Peter’ having been submitted to the com. 
mittee, was handed over to him to compose,” 
Again: ‘‘The libretto was intrusted to Mr. Benedict 
by the Birmingham Committee, as a commission,” 
This assertion, if it means anything, means that 
Mr. Benedict had no selection of subject or 
matter. Now we are loth to believe any such 
thing: indeed we find it almost impossible to 
believe that Mr. Benedict would submit to 
arbitrary treatment like this. How could the 
Birmingham Committee tell what might suit a 





MR. BENEDICT. 


In the unfortunate dispute between Messrs. | 
¢| Benedict and Chorley, the latter gentleman has 


ultimatum, Affixing his 
signature to a couple of columns of re-statement 
in the Atheneum, he takes leave of the subject 
“not to return to it, be the pretext what it 
may.” 

It is a pity that these gentlemen have con- 


| tinued to establish a serious quarrel upon a 


comparatively unimportant matter. Half-an- 
hour’s conversation might have prevented all 
their letter-writing; aud we trust that we 
have now seen really the last epistle. Still, 
in Mr. Chorley’s ultimatum we should look for 
so concise and eloquent a summing-up of damag- 
ing facts against his opponent, that there is 
really nothing more to be said. We are sorry to 
siy we do not find it. There is a mass of 


cumbrous phraseology which requires to be read | 


and re-read, and looked at sideways, and then 
grammatically disintegrated, in order to get at its 
meaning. When the meaning is discovered 
(which is not always the case) it amounts to what 
we had understood before. Mr. Chorley corro- 
borates in effect Mr. Benedict's statements with 
four exceptions. ‘These are: 


I. The subject of ‘Saint Peler” (Mr, Chorley 
maintains) was not suggested by Mr. Benedict, 
but by himself, Mr. Chorley. 


II. That it was the Birmingham Committee 


who handed over the libretto of “ Saint Peter” to 


Mr. Benedict, ordering him to write the music. 


III. That the sam agreed for the three acts| had already paid £50. 


of Mr. Chorley's libretto was £75, not £50. 


IV. That Mr. Chorley has only received two- 
thirds of this stipulated amount. 


Of these four points at 


musician? How could they order a composer in 
| Mr. Benedict's position to set a specified libretto, 
| will he, nill he? An oratorio is not like a coat, 
|which the customer may have cut out in any 
fashion he pleases. And a West End tailor will 
even refuse to make a bizarre coat. Is Mr, 
| Benedict less an artist than Mr. Poole ? 

“The book of ‘ St. Peter’ was submitted to the 
Birmingham Committee,” says Mr. Chorley. By 
whom was it submitted? He does not state: he 
uses the vague passive voice. If Mr. Chorley 
submitted the book, and the Birmingham Con.- 
mittee accepted it, and handed it on, then Mr, 
Chorley’s case is so far complete. But if it was 
Mr. Benedict that sent the book to Birmingham, 
and received it back from Birmingham as ap. 
| proved, then the case breaks down. In that event 
| Mr. Benedict is simply placed in the position of 
| one who has changed his mind with respect to the 
| words he is trying to set; and the authority of 


{the Birmingham Committee disappears. They 





jare réduced to the level of sanctioners of any 
| version which the composer chooses to accept. 
| So much for the second point. 

Point Three is one on which there is no 
documentary evidence. Mr. Benedict says fifty 
pounds was the price; Mr. Chorley says seventy. 
five pounds; but neither has the bargain in 
writing. Moral for dearest friends when colla- 
borating: Put your bargain into black and white; 
a dozen years may make a wonderful difference in 
friendship. : 

Point Four is a sort of rider to Point Three. 
Mr. Benedict, years after the bargain, sent a 
cheque for £25 to Mr. Chorley. This, he 
now says, was an over-payment by mistake, as he 
** Not at all,” says Mr. 
Chorley; “it was the second half of the fifty;” 
and he quotes Mr. Benedict’s letter to that effect. 
‘“ My letter was written under a mistaken impres- 
sion,” says Mr. Benedict. “Oh dear no, it 


issue, the first is| wasn’t,” says Mr. Chorley; “here it is down in 
unimpoitant. Whether Mr. Benedict first thought writing.” 


So far Mr. Chorley has the legal pull. 


of doing “ Saint Peter” or whetber Mr. Chorley | « and you owe me another £25, balance of the 
first advised him to do it, is of very little £75,” says Mr. Chorley. Moral to dearest friends 


consequence. 
original idea, seeing that 


It can hardly be considered an| who have monetary transactions: Always take 
Mendelssohn had receipts, or else preserve 


your old cheque- 


| composed * Saint Paul,” and had also thought of | pooks. 


| Naomi. 


same character, and much indeed of the same |®¥bject over with Mendelssohn in 1846. 


» 


composing ‘Saint Peter. 


The two saints are 


A curious side-issue suggests itself here. It 


historically bracketed on a score of occasions, and | that autocratic Birmingham Committee treated 


churches are dedicated to them conjointly. 


They | with Mr. Chorley for the libretto and “ intrusted” 
are associated in a common proverb: they are| Mr, Benedict with the setting of it, as a commis- 


in fact as complementary to each other as Moses | gion, how is it that they did not pay Mr. Chorley? 
, and Aaron, as Llijah and Elisha, as Ruth and| Was the cashing up also “intrusted”’ to Mr. 


} 


Mr. Chorley says he had talked the} Benedict as a commission? We admire the 
Now | Birmingham Committee’s lordly mode of pro 
a self-suggestive idea which has been carried | cedure. They order Mr. Benedict to set certain 
‘ome for twenty-four years and offered to more | words, and they also order him to pay for thew. 


persons than one, can hardly be said to be | This —a sequitur we owe to Mr. Chorley’s state- 


no days for a mere music-maker, no season for|*@ybody’s exclusive property. The first point 
singers of bravura and enticing melody; but|therefore is of very little consequence. The 
they are days for composers of strong and faithful ;second is more important, inasmuch as it places 
character and who can feel the demands upon|the Birmingham Committee in an autocratic 
their spiritual life. Every epoch displays that | light, and equally places Mr. Benedict in the 
which must pass away and that which will live | light of a needy composer anxious fora job. It 
for ever. It is for the true artist to take hold of the | assumes that the Committee took Mr. Chorley’s 
imperishable, and to link himself with this undying | manuscript at first hand, and ordered Mr. Benedict 
chain of human events. The Oratorio is becoming | toset it; as who should say, ‘Here, you musician 
indispensable to our times, and the times are such |—just make some music to this, and look sharp!” 
that the public require its true characteristics, and} Mr. Chorley implies this off-hand conduct on 
oppose all further attempts to squander away its | behalf of the committee, if he does not absolutely 


ment—is patronising art at a cheap rate. 

he above points mark the divergence of Mr. 
Chorley’s story from Mr. Benedict’s story. 0 
other points the twain seem to agree, so far a 
facts are concerned. We say seem to agree ; for it 
is impossible to gather a comprehensive view from 
the ultimatum—so involved and irrelevant is ‘it 
It is full of unimportant statements like the 
following :— 

“At the risk of being tedious, I must insist 


that I arranged my plans for the year (namely 
1869) with reference to a commission which I felt 





glorious gifts. Composers need no longer complain | state it in words. And the deduction of his 


to be one of no usual interest ; that I returned to 


im 
int 
ant 
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town early in October, expressly to be in readiness 
_three weeks, it now appears, after Mr. Benedict 
had begun his portion of the labour. This I can 
prove by the following note.” &c., &c. 

What does it matter? Even though Mr. Chorley 
thought his share in the work of imperial interest, 
and returned to town by express, and took’ a 
house on the banks of the Thames expecting to 
see that river catch fire forthwith—what has that 
to do with the question at issue? It only shows 
what exaggerated notions people may form about 
their own importance in society. We wonder if 
Handel’s librettist went about town in a similar 
state of excitement when ‘‘ The Messiah” was 
getting under way! Who thinks of Handel's 
librettist now? Supposing ‘ Saint Peter” turns 
out a second ‘‘ Messiah’’ a hundred years hence, 
who will think of the compiler of its texts ? 

Besides the irrelevancy of the ultimatum, and 
the curious glimpse it gives us of the author's 
self-esteem, it is rendered foggy by incomprehen- 
sible metaphor. For instance the writer says that 
he “perceived Mr, Benedict was literally writing 
‘from hand to mouth.’” What does this mean? 
Wo know what is meant by living from hand to 
mouth: the phrase is applied to a poor man who 
is compelled to devour his income as fast as he 
makes it. But how can you write from hand to 
mouth? Does Mr. Chorley mean that Mr. 
Benedict ate his manuscripts as fast as he wrote 
them out? Or that he sold them as they were com- 
pleted, in order to get his daily bread? Nay; for 
it was a consecutive work, and could not be 
hawked about town in separate portions. If Mr. 
Chorley had said the composer was writing from 
hand to brain, there would be some glimmering of 
sense: it would mean that he set the libretto 
piecemeal, as he received it. But if this be the 
meaning, it conveys no reproach to the composer 
but rather to the librettist, who should have sent 
in his book complete. 

Here is the conclusion :— 

“T state the above facts in no vindictive spirit. 
Resentment and Contempt cannot dwell together. 
On the contrary, on leaving the subject—not to 
returnto it, be the pretext what it may—I am 
whimsically reminded, by the spasms of those who 
have injured me, cf the immortal anecdote of the 
Lady and her Lapdog, told by Horace Walpole. 
The small animal fastened his teeth on the heel of 
one of the lady’s (possibly, too, the dog’s) acquaint- 
ances.—‘ Poor dear!’ cried the sympathizing 
Dowager, ‘ won't it make my dog sick?’ ” 

Avery good story. But where, please, is the 
application? Which is the figurative lady, and 
which the dog? Has Mr. Chorley bitten Mr. 
Benedict and made himself sick, or is it Mr. 
Chorley whose flavour turns the stomach? We 
ask for information; because in either case Mr. 
Chorley does not apply to himself a flattering 
parable. He confesses either to be sick himself 
or the cause of sickness in others. We dismiss 
this ultimatum as probably the last word to be 
said on the ‘‘ Saint Peter” libretto by either side. 
The statement concludes, appropriately enough, 
in a Novembrian haze. ‘Resentment and 
Contempt,” says Mr. Chorley, “cannot dwell 
together.” But Contempt and Fog may. 





DEJAZET, 





Virginie Déjazet must be about sixty-eight, if not 
seventy years of age. Her well-known reply to an 
impertinent inquiry, “Sir, I am eighty,’ was an 
intimation that the comedian did not care to 
answer questions relating to her birthday. 

She made her first appearance at a small theatre 
standing in a garden called the ‘ Capucines” 
(whence the boulevard of that name derives its 
appellation), and which ground is now covered by 
the Rue de la Paix, in the centre of which, it will 
be recalled, stands the spiral bronze monument to 
Napoleon. 

At the time when the subject of this memoir 
made her first appearance on a small garden stage 
there were two theatres in Paris devoted to juvenile 
comedians, one being in the Rue de Bondy, the 





other situated in the Rue de Thionville—now styled 
the Rue Dauphine. 

Déjazet appears to have played at both these 
theatres, she making her first great hit at the 


second of these small theatres in the character of} pany of the means of living. 


for society. Some years since she opened the 
Theatre Déjazet, where she remained until the 
August of the present year, when the enforced 
closing of the French theatres deprived her com- 
Malle. Déjazet then 


Fanchon la Vielleuse (hurdy-gurdy player), an imi-| placed herself and the Déjazet troupe under the 
tation of the piece in which the then celebrated | direction of Messrs. Parravicini and Corbyn, of St, 


Mdme. Belmont was playing at the old Vaudeville, 
situated on the Place de la Bourse. Mame. Belmont 
took advantage of an off night to visit her. tiny 
rival, and she appears at once to have advised the 
child’s engagement at the Vaudeville itself. The 
advice being taken, Virginie Déjazet made her first 
appearance at a high-class theatre at about the age 
of twelve, in the réle of the Fairy Nabote (La Belle 
au Bois Dormant). From that time forward she 
appears to have been able to make her choice of 
theatres. However, it appears that the child was 
over-worked, for she is found suddenly leaving 
Paris, and retiring for some months into the 


‘provinces. 


Upon her return to the capital it was seen that 
she had grown with remarkable rapidity, the result, 
or probably the preliminary cause, of her illness ; 
and it thereupon occurred to the director of a theatre 
then being projected, and which is known to-day as 
the Gymnase, the little theatre of the Boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle, that the young actress would look 
well in masculine costume. It was about 1817-18 
that Déjazet first donned the small clothes, shirt- 
sleeves, coats, and hats, with which she has now 
familiarized the public during half-a-century. She 
was engaged to play boy-parts to the girl-réles of 
Leontine Fay, a child-actress who has long since 
laid down the comedy-mask. 

These two children, and Scribe, who had just 
then been discovered, at once gave the Gymnase a 
popularity which it has since rarely lost. Here, 
the theatre then being called the Théatre de 
Madame, Déjazet created the hero’s part in “ Le 
Mariage Enfantin,” here she played one of the 
school-boys in the ‘‘ Deux Collegiens,”’ and acted 
in Scribe’s comedy, the “ Petite Seur.” 

Déjazet remained at the Gymnase until the reign 
of grave dramas set in at that house, when she 
shifted to a theatre, since demolished, called Les 
Nouveautés, which stoodSat the end of the Passage 
Feydeau. 

In 1830, the Revolution of the July of that year, 
by driving out the Bourbons, gave a more liberal 
tone to the theatres, and it was at this date that 
the French stage began to exhibit Napoleon as a 
good subject for dramatic treatment. Gabriel and 
Michel [Masson were the first in the field, with 
a piece entitled “ Bonaparte &% Brienne,” and it 
is typical of the errors to which the most 
far-seeing theatrical managers are liable, that 
this piece, which became historical by reason 
of its lasting success, was only mounted upon the 
authors advancing a guarantee fund amounting to, 
£200. The authors caleulated on at least two 
months’ run—£80 to be in the house nightly, to 
cover their advance in the first place, and leave 
them about £300 profit in the second, the authors’ 
claim being 10 per cent. upon the gross receipts. 
Up to the present date the heirs of the two authors 
have received their usual percentage upon the piece 
whenever played in Paris or any part of France. 

That Déjazet should ultimately reach that most 
fortunate of theatres, the Palais Royal, was certain. 
She made her first appearance there in 1832. Her 
success in presenting Napoleon on the stage was the 
signal for giving her other parts in which popular 
historical personages were personified. Henri IV. 
was naturally one of those characters, followed by 
Henri V. (?) and the ‘* Fils de Homme.” Later in 
life, strangely enough, she created a rédle based upon 
the flute-playing propensities of Frederick the Great 
when a@ young man. 

In her profession Mdlle. Déjazet has always been 
known as an artist who never has refused to play for 
a benefit, and who under those circumstances always 
keeps her word. She predicted Rachel's greatness, 
and there is a letter extant in the great Hebrew's 
handwriting thanking Déjazet, in the worst of 
French, for the interest she was taking in her. 
Déjazet is a total abstainer, and she has never cared 








James’s Street, through whom an engagement was 


; made with Messrs. Leslie, Steele, and Norton, of the 


Opera Comique, whereby that theatre was opened by 
the Déjazet company on Saturday, the 29th October 
last. 





ON TUNING KEYED INSTRUMENTS. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

Sir,—Ifyourcorrespondent ‘ Andersonian ” thinks 
that my letter in your paper of the 28th of October 
appears to throw any doubt on the mathematics of 
the scale, he must, I am sorry to say, have 
misunderstood my meaning. 

‘* Andersonian”’ proposes to correct my table of 
fifths by stating that three of them are imperfect, 
No doubt, if I had used the diatonic scale, as your 
correspondent apparently thinks I have, or, in 
other words, if the same key had been preserved 
throughout, all the fifths would not have been 
perfect. But the principle on which my table 
is framed is this; that the key is changed every 
time. Every note of the chromatic scale is in 
turn taken as the tonic, and the interval between 
the tonic and its dominant should theoretically 
be in every case what I have calculated it, a perfect 
fifth. But, because the theoretically dominant 
is too sharp, as is shown by the variance between 
the highest C when calculated by perfect fifths and 
when calculated by octaves, the interval between 
the tonic and the dominant has in practice to be 
reduced from a true fifth to a tempered fifth.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., 8.0.8. 

17th November 1870. 





“MENDELSSOHN AND THE ORGAN.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—In an article entitled “Organ Music in 
England,” which appeared in the Orchestra for 
Nov. 4th, it is stated (of Mendelssohn) “ The grand 
organ was too big for his little atélier,” &c. 

Now in the notice of the life of Mendelssohn by 
H. F.. Chorley, prefixed to the first volume of ‘* Men- 
delssohn’s Letters,"’ page 19, I read, ‘' He preferred, 
however, the organ to the pianoforte; since on that 
nobler instrument his ideas, always cast in large and 
orchestral proportions, amplified by every resource of 
consummate learning and experience, could be most 
thoroughly expressed by his vigorous hand.” 
These statements seem, to me at least, very contra- 
dictory, and I should think perplexing to most 
amateurs who really wish to know the capabilities of 
the great composers.—I am, Sir, yours obediently. 

E. A, Surroy. 

Streatham, Noy. 14, 1870. 

[We are not answerable for statements in the 
Preface to Mendelssohn's Letters.’’—Ep. } 





ROULETTE IN THE HAYMARKET, 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

Sin,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know, that, 
as the Excise Officers will not proceed against the 
keepers of the Haymarket night-houses for selling 
wines, &c., without a licence, Colonel Henderson has 
given orders that the police are for the future 
neither to visit nor take any notice whatever of these 
houses. 

They will now, therefore, ply their trade with 
perfect impunity. At one of the chief haunts, 
gambling with a fixed board is the novelty.—Iam, 
Sir, &c., An Insprctor. 








THE CONSISTENT CENSOR OF PLAYS, 





“E, ¥.”—shall we give Mr. Edmund Yates the 
full benefit of his name ?—writes thus to the 
Daily Telegraph :— 

Six,—Permit me through your columns to draw 
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public attention to the great value of the Lord 
Chamberlain asa censor of dramatic literature. 
More than eighteen years ago I saw, at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, in Paris, the play of * La 
Dame aur Camélias,”’ with Mdme. Doche and M. 
Fechter in the principal characters. In a long 
experience of playgoing I have never seen any- 
thing equal to the quiet, sustained, and con- 
centrated interest of the public in that play. To 
this hour I can recall the breathless silence 
amidst which the play proceeded, and the extra- 
ordinary manner in which, after the fall of the 
curtain, the audience remained for a moment 
apparently fixed to their seats, and then slipped 
quietly away, as though fearing lest the spell 
upon them should be broken by shout or ap- 
plause. Eight yeara after this, on M. Fechter’s 
appearance at the Princess’s Theatre in London, 
I urged upon him the advisability of having this 
piece translated, adapted, or whatever the process 
is called, for representation on the English stage. 
His reply wes that he had already made the 
necessary inquiries, but found that the Lord 
Chamberlain of the time—who had swallowed so 
many dramatic camels, humps and all—had 
resolutely set his face against this gnat, and 
positively declined to license the “ Dame aux 
Camélias”’ in any shape‘or form. The attack was 
several times renewed, but always with the same 
result. I need scarcely remind you that, much 
more meretriciously and much less artistically 
portrayed by Malle. Piccolomini than by Mdme. 
Doche, Marguerite, changed into Violetta, flourished 
under the Lord Chamberlain's licence at the 
Italian Opera House; but the real ‘ Dame aux 
Camélias,” save at two or three great houses 
where Mdme. Doche and M. Fechter were invited 
guests, was never seen in England. 

Judge, then, Sir, of my astonishment when, on 
Friday night last, on my way into Wales, I stop- 
ped at the little border town of Barchester, and, 
straying into the barn-like theatre, found all my 
dramatis persone of eighteen years ago hard at 
work before my eyes. ‘There they were, calling 
each other by the old familiar} names—Armand 
and Varville, Mdme. Prudence, Gustave, and 
Nichette. Only the heroine had changed her name. 
She was no longer called Marguerite but Camille, 
and gave the title to the piece, which, on referring 
to the bill, I found to be ‘‘ Camille; or, the Story 
of a Broken Heart.’ I did not see the whole of the 
piece ; but what I did see was, so far as my 
memory serves ne, exactly like the original. The 
heroine did not advertise her? profession; she 
referred to herself, somewhat vaguely, as “a 
daughter of fortune;’’ but the version of the 
French drama, though so faithful, had not the 
slightest shade of impropriety init. It certainly 
would have given M. Fechter,all the opportunities 
which he required in the part of the hero. 

Now, Sir, I. wish to ask the Lord Chamberlain 
why 1 am debarred from an entertainment which 
the people of Barchester—certainly not an ap- 
preciative lot, for they were scanty in number, 
and laughed heartily in all the wrong places—are 
permitted to enjoy? If permission is given for 
the translation of the piece at all, a good transla- 
tion of it—such as two or three of our original 
dramatists could easily knock out—should be per- 
mitted. If it be really so objectionable a pro- 
duction, why should the morals of Barchester be 
exposed to its taint ? 

The fact is that the Chamberlain's refusal to 
license an adaptation of the ‘‘ Dame aux Camélias"’ 
was apiece of preposterous prudery—ridiculous 
then, fifty times more ridiculous now, since the 
production, under his lordship’s sanction, of 
several dramas which I refrain from naming. If 
no better version of it than “ Camille” can be 
obtained, let some enterprising London manager 
produce that. I am co seldom now “a guilty 
creature sitting at play,” that I do not know 
where he would find his heroine; but I should 
like to see Mr. H. J. Montague play Armand. 
Failing this, the manager could scarcely do better 


husband and wife, and possessors of a clarum et 
venerabile nomen, who played on Friday last at 
Barchester. 

Nov. 15. 





“AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN.” 


Mr. Byron’s new comedy originally called “ The 

Last Shilling,” and altered into ‘ An English Gentle- 
man” out of deference to an author who had 
forestalled him in the original title, has been 
produced at Bristol and favourably received. 
The following is a description of the plot. 
The first scene is an upstairs apartment of a 
miserable-lodging-house, kept by one Buller, 
which room is in the occupation of Jubez Grindrod, 
an old miser. {This man has a daughter Rachel, 
whose wonderful talent in copyiag handwritings 
and old manuscripts is tarned to capital account 
by her father. Daniel Brandon, who is the steward 
of Mr. Charles Chuckles, now comes upon the scene, 
and after sending Ruchel out to fetch some 
liquor, proposes to Jubez that, as his late master, 
the uncle of the present Squire, was a very 
eccentric man it was generally thought that he 
might have hidden a will, and not have died 
intestate. He, therefore, proposes to find a will 
which shall give all the property away from 
Charles Chuckles to his cousin Roderick. This will 
is to be forged by Rachel. Brandon is to take it 
to young Squire Chuckles, and demand £20,000 
as the price of his silence and the burning 
of the will. In the second act the curtain 
rises on the Exterior of the Dwelling of 
the Squire of Ravensbill, and introduces us to 
Lady Logwood, the widow of a tradesman who was 
“knighted by an accident, and made his fortune 
by a fluke.” This Lady Logwood is very wealthy, 
and has an only daughter, Malvina, a haughty 
young lady, possessing a perfect horror of her 
mother’s early connections and bad English. Lady 
Logwood is very desirous that her daughter should 
marry Charles Chuckles; but the young lady her- 
self is more inclined to Roderick Gresham, a cousin 
of the Squire, who, although entirely dependent 
on his cousin, is himself most uncharitably dis- 
posed. Somesmart dialogue between these brings 
the hero, Charles Chuckles, before us—this simple 
English gentleman, abandons his old love, Mary 
Greville, and proposes to the more dignified 
Malvina. Brandon scon appears with the forged 
will, and tells Charles that he is not heir to the 
Ravenhill estate, but offers to burn the will and 
go himself to Australia, provided the Squire will 
give him £20,000. Charles is indignant at the 
proposal, and Ioderick Gresham appearing on the 
scene, the young Squire hands him the will, and 
resigns to him the estate. Charles now takes an 
affecting leave of his old love, Mary Greville, begs 
his cousin to keep up the honour and good name 
of the masters of Ravenhill, bids farewell to his 
tenantry, and goes out into the world. 

The third act introduces us again to the 
lodging-house (the fourth floor), a double set, one 
room of which is occupied by Grindrod and his 
daughter, and the other by Charles Chuckles. 
Charles now enters his own apartment, and, 
soliloquising to himself, acquaints us with the 
fact that there is but one shilling “between him 
and starvation!’’ Mary Greville, like a good fairy, 
enters with a well-stored travelling bag, makes 
Charles eat and drink, and leaves him (promising 
to return) to arrange for his future welfare. 
Grindrod now enters his own apartments, and is 
soon followed by Brandon, who brings with him 
a large box. He acquaints Grindrod with 
the utter failure of their scheme, informs him 
that he has, strangely enough, found the late 
Squire's real will, leaving all to Chuckles, save 
some £200 per annum, which is left to Roderick, 
and he expresses his intention of quitting the 
country with a few models of agricultural 
implements contained in the box which he goes 
downstairs to find some one to carry. In his 
absence Grindrod, who suspects that the box con- 


plate; among other things is a cup presented to 
Chuckles by his tenantry. Grindrod hears 
Brandon ‘returning, and hastily fastens the bor, 
forgetting to replace the cup, which he leaves 
upon the floor. Brandon now returns with 
Chuckles, who is come to carry the box, and 
directly he enters the lighted room, recognises his 
late steward Brandon, and on looking down seeg 
his own box, and immediately afterwards his 
silver cup. Charles remarks that a man “ who 
steals silver would forge a will,” and proposes to 
take Brandon to the police station. A scuffle 
ensues, Brandon ultimately escaping, leaving the 
tail of his coat in Charles’s hand, with the real 
will in the pocket. Brandon rushes into the next 
room, and the curtain falls on the tableau. 
When the curtain rises on the fourth and last 
act, Roderick Gresham is discovered as the master 
of Ravenhill, but Charles Chuckles enters, and of 
course, everything now is soon explained. Charles 
re-enters upon possession, forgives Gresham, and 
is accepted by Mary Greville. The curtain falls 
upon a pleasant tableau, the orchestra playing “A 
Fine Old English Gentleman.” 








POLITICAL CIRCUS-RIDERS. 





[From the Cassel Correspondent of the Daily News,} 

Last Sunday afternoon the marshals and generals 
went out promenading with the ex-Emperor. It 
was a remarkably fine day, and the park of 
Wilhelmshéhe shone in its beauty. The generals, 
of course all in plain clothes, were waiting for Louis 
Napoleon on the terrace before the central doorway, 
A considerable crowd of Sunday excursionists from 
Cassel had assembled. I was present with a young 
Swede who had a great longing to see Louis 
Napoleon. There were two palace guardsmen from 
Potsdam, instructed to keep the public at a 
distance, and two police officers kept themselves 
ready in the background. The crowd were forming 
a large semi-circle around the group of the French- 
men, who stood together, as usual, with their hands 
in their trousers’ pockets, and smoking. The 
remarks of the public, of which they were the object, 
were by no means flattering. Close by me stood an 
elderly lady, who had a very venomous tongue 
indeed. Among other bitter things, which greatly 
satisfied the public, she ventured upon a comparison 
which at once struck everybody as almost terribly 
true. ‘* There they stand,” she said, ‘and look 
just like equestrians in the middle of the circus.” 
And, indeed, faces, dress, deportment, all were 
there, perhaps for the simple reason that most 
equestrians are Frenchmen, and try to imitate 
French officers in plain clothes. The public 
roared, and encouraged her to go on. ‘ The tall 
one,” she continued, meaning Prince Murat, “is the 
horsebreaker; and yonder imp, there,’ meaning 
General Fourton, who is a regular dwarf, ‘is the 
clown.” The comparison again was striking. But 
the worst was yet to come. The ex-Emperor's 
German adjutant, a captain of Hussars, had entered 
the doorway, and soon stepped out again in Louis 
Napoleon’s company, who, but for his extremely 
slow and heavy walk, gave one the idea of a man in 
pretty good health. The venomous lady cast a grim 
look upon the man of the Second December, and 
said, ‘* And there is Father Renz himself.” Father 
Renz, it should be stated, is the director of the 
leading equestrian company in Germany, and his 
face which, indeed, strikingly resembles that of 
Louis Napoleon, is known to everybody. ‘ That is 
true,” cried the public; ‘why did we not find out 
this before?” “It is a sad truth,” said the lady; 
‘‘ France has been lorded over by cireus-riders these 
last twenty years.” ‘And what are the men who 
govern her now?” asked somebody. ‘ Tragedians,” 
was the reply, ‘minor theatre tragedians, without 
fixed engagements. And after them the bailiff will 
come into the house.” 


V HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW AALF- 

e HOURS with the best composers, BLUMENTHAL 
and SCHUMANN now ready. Solo, 4s., duet, 5s, Accompani- 
ments: Flutes, Violin, and Violoncello, 1s. each. 

















than engage the hero and heroine, who were 


tains gold and silver, opens it, and finds it full of¢ 


Craamzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 63. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d.; by pust, 7d.‘ 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s, 6; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, {stria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM, 
and 8S. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of S. MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Leut ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Prefaca by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. ; 
by post, 33. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, S. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I, On Pressyrearanism and Invingism. 
Vol Il. On AnaBaprism, the InpgrenpENTs, and the Quakers, 
Vol. II. On MetHopism and SwepeNvoreians. 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romayism 2 Vols. Each 43, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 


4s.; by Post, 4s, 3d. 
its INTERPRETERS: its 





THE BIBLE and 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Lrons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6a. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”—British Magazine. 1s. ; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 48. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
ayy SLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


78. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
a 


1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s, 8d. 





J.T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, §.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 
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INSLEYS' MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFEECT. 


2 By PERCY FITZ2- 
GERALD, M.A. “ 1 vol. 8vo. 


PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 


LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 





TRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and 
FOLK-LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B., Lond. 1 vol 
8vo. 





ELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GER- 
MANY. By the Times Correspondent at Berlin. 1 vo 
8vo. 


EYOND THESE VOICES: By the 
J EARL OF DESAR. 3 vols. 
HE FLORENTINES: A Story of 
Home-life in Italy. By the Countess MARIE MONTE- 
MERLI. 8 vols. 


OUGHT WITH A PRICE. A Novel. 
3y the Author of “ Golden Pippin.” 1 vol. 
ADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH. By 
JAMES GRANT. 3 vols. 
OBERT LYNNE. A Novel. By 


MARY BRIDGMAN. 2 vols. 











A PRIVATE INQUIRY. By CHARLES 
H. ROSS. 3 vols. 
ALSELY TRUE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. os ; my 
RIGHTED WRONG. By EDMUND 


YATES. 8 vols. 


1HE INQUISITOR. 


GILBERT. 3 vols. 


ERNACRE GRANGE : 


LANGFORD CECLL. 8 vols. 








By WILLIAM 





a Novel. By 








ROUGHT TO BOOK. By HENRY 


SPICER, 2 vols. 


CHOOLED with BRIARS: a Story of 


to-day. 1 vol. 





INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





Price 7s. 6d., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, originally 
published at 12s., 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tor Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE, 


The Music Selected and Revised, 
Anp AN Intnopvctrony Essay on THR Risp AND Progress oF 
tug Rounp, Caton, AND CANON ; 
Aso BioGrarnicat Notices Or THR ComPosERS, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D,, 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
sponding Member of tho Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Muaical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 


RENDANO, A. 





. 


ooooo™ 


Chant du Paysan (Morceau Caracteristique) .... 
Laure (Mesaritn) ao. 6isc Wide be cd de ccictce ceeene 
Napolitaine (Valse de Salon) ........sseeeeeees 
Sur le Lac (Nocturne) ...ccccccccccecccsccccce 
Peal FOI a. bd 5 0:0:00 00:00:00 09 00 peae p0'bdoe.ce 
These compositions are exceedingly effective, bein 
thoroughly original in style, melodious and pleasing, an 
possessing no inordinate difficulties. 


Cranzr & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


Cod liver ofl. “HH. BI LAQA eee c cc cece cece ceccce 
The Story of a Naughty little Boy. Ditto ....+++++++ 
Uncle John. | Ditto. 2. ...4000000e0ere ove ve sees 

Thé Cats. “Howard Paul... 2.0... 0+ 00.0000 000000 cc ceceee 
The Fancy Bazaar. G. W. Hunt .......... ’ 


wm 0 0 oo oo” 
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wm co co co co 
cococo™ 





Cramen & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








RAMER'S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
7 4 the SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 
AYDN :— 


Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 


covers, 4s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 
extra, 73. 6d. 


Mozart's Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 
8s. ; cloth, 6s. 


mee a Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 
s. 6d. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regont-street, W. 


RAWING ROOM OPERETTAS for Ladies 
Voices ; in one act, with Pianoforte accompaniment, 


\ ANTED A PARLOUR MAID. Music by 
W. C. Levey. Words by H. L. F. pv Tarrgavx. 





Price 2s, 


eae. Music by W. C. Levey. Words by 


H. L. F. pv Terreavx. Price 2s, 


HE ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 

for Young Ladies. Music by Lutat Bornprsr. This 

Musical Play is specially adapted for School-examinations, 

Evening-parties, &c, It contains three principal réles—soprano, 

mezzo-soprano, contralto—and chorus, The play is in one act, 

with adaptable scenery; the music light and sparkling. In 
handsome cover, with illustrated title-page, Price 5s. net, 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





OYOUS WINE. German Drinking Song, by 
e Gustave Hiuzer. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





ALOP from “ BALLO IN MASCHERA,” 
arranged by T. Browsr. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 
C= & C©O., are appointed sole Agents in 
J) Great Britian and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru- 
ments, which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent-street, W. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


—— 








A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire, 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken, 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


tHE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 








EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Grails. 
Lilustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sens post fres, 




















= 





i __________________ 0 
NOW READY, IN TWO PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH PART, 


I'ree by Post for Thirteen Stamps ; or, complete in One Vol., limp scarlet cloth, 3s. 


SONGS OF THE WAR 


(French and German) 
AS NOW SUNG BY THE BELLIGERENT ARMIES. 





WITH THE ORIGINAL WORDS AND AN ENGLISH 





TRANSLATION. 
CONTENTS: 

PART I. 
THE RHINE SONG. | | WAS BLASEN DIE TROMPETEN. 
NOUS LAVONS EU, VOTRE RHIN ALLEMAND.| = LE CHANT DU DEPARY. 
THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. | THE SWORD SONG. 
MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE. THE MARSEILLAISE. 

PART Il. 


PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. TRUE UNTO DEATH. 
THE GUARD UPON THE RHINE. VEILLONS AU SALUT DE L’EMPIRE., 
LA PARISIENNE. THE BATTLE PRAYER. 


1 AM A PRUSSIAN. | LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. 


| 





LONDON : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 








NOW READY. 


CRAMER’ S EDITION 


CELEBRATED CHORUSES 





FROM HANDEL'S “MESSIA 








(“AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD,” &. ..)4, No.5. “LIFT UP YOUR HEADS” 1d. 
©. 1.)«G@LORY TO GOD” .. : pid. 6. “HALLELUJAH CHORUS” 1d. 
9. (“AND HE SHALL PURIFY,” &0. .. “ha ” 7. “BUT THANKS BE TO GOD” 1d. 

\« ‘BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD” .. ts | ” g. «WORTHY IS THE LAMB” 1d. 
, 8 “FOR UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN” .. 1d. | ” 9. “AMEN CHORUS” .. e 1d. 
" 4. “ALL WE LIKE SHEEP” .. a | 
’ if] 9 
FROM HAYDN'S " CREATION.’ 

No.10. “MARV'LLOUS WORK" .. be ae No. 13. “ACHIEVED IS THE GLORIOUS WORK”.. 14. 
1. “AWAKE THE HARP” . i ie 14. “PRAISE THE LORD OF EARTH AND SKY” 14. 
"12. “HEAVENS ARB TELLING” .-. "Doud. 

‘é oP) 
FROM HANDEL'S JUDAS MACCABAUS. 
MOURN, YE AFFLICTED” | (HAIL, JUDEA!” 
No. 15.|\. OR SION LAMENTATION MAKE” “faa. | _No. 20. Att WRETCHED ISRAEL!” (Solo & eg 
19, ("0 FATHER, WHOSE ALMIGHTY POWER " ha | , 21. “WE NEVER WILL BOW DOWN” 14, 
» 1. |. WE COME IN BRIGHT ARRAY ” 22. “SING UNTO GOD " : "1d. 
17. “LBADON,LEADON” .... i, "93, (“TO OUR GREAT GoD” “Naa, 
"8. “HBARUS.OLORD” ..  :. a |“ HALLELUJAH, AMEN” - 
"9. “FALLEN ISTHE FOE” |. >. -< ie 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





Lonpon: CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER’S AMERICAN ORGANS. 





RAMER & CO. are the only manufacturers in England of the American Organs. The tone, although 
(| produced from the ordinary vibrator, is nearer to that of the metal pipe than has hitherto been 
obtained from the Harmonium. They are agreeable and pleasant in their quality, and will probably 
supersede the use of the common Harmonium, especially for the drawing-room. 


The following are the varieties at present Manufactured by Cramer & Co.:— 


Black Walnut or Oak, Knee Swell, 5 octaves ase ove ont « £12 00 
” ry) » 2 stops, ,, ore ee te oe 15 0 0 
” 9 » 4 4 ” ne ae “ vee 22 0 0 
” ” » §& ” ” ote oe oF one 28 0 0 
Rosewood or Walnut, » 8 w 99 ove oe ove ove 34 0 0 


HARMONIUM AND AMERICAN ORGAN ROOMS, 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFOR TH, 


“THE BOUDOIR OBLIQU EH? 


TRICHORD. PATENT CHECK ACTION. 
Height, 3; feet; width, 4: feet; price 50 Gwneas. 





More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance, 
than any Pianoforte hitherto made. These instruments are manufactured by Cramer & Co., and can 
be obtained at their Pianoforte Galleries, 207 & 209, Recent Street; and 64, West Street, Brieuton ; 
and also of CRAMER, Woop & Co., 43, Mooraare Street; WestrmMoreLAND Street, Dusiin; Hien Srreet, 
Betrast; and of Woop & Co., Epinsurci; and J. Muir Woop & Co., GLascow. 


If taken on the Three Years System of hire, Four-and-a-half Guineas per quarter; if on the 
ordinary hire, 21s. per month. 


PIANOFORTEH GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 
















CRAMER AND CO.S 
MOST RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 












ENCLISH SONGS. 


(rt) Tenor ; (B) Bass. 


Hidden Voices (s) 


” I love thee (in E flat and G relenies (r) 
BARNETT, J. My fairy Queen (s) 


BENEDICT, JULES. Bocchina (s) 


BALFE, M. W. 


i a Haleyon days (in E flat and F) (s) én - 
a as On the Mountains, Echo Song (in E flat and 
G flat) (8) .. ee 
(The above three are sung by Malle. " Nilsson). 
in - How Many? (r) 


The Dead Soldier (Der todte Soldat) (1) ‘ 
O waly, waly, up the bank (in F and A flat) (s).. 
(Sung by Malle. Nilsson.) 
BORDESE, L. Over the merry Campanian plains.. 
The first Christmas night.. 
CALLCOTT, J.G. The Warning (s) 


(Sung by Mdme. Gilardoni. ) 
CHRISTY’S SONGS. Driven from home 


BLUMENTHAL. J. 


es od Mill May.. ° 
DISTIN, T. Exile’shome (1) .. oe A ° 
0 I’m a fisherman bold (8) 


The Miller's Maid (7) 
DOUGLAS, HOPE. First and last Kiss (x18) 
a a Message from the Sea (*) 
Work still to do (r) . 
GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. Marguerite ‘ . 
ae a Cleansing fires (in C and D) (B) . 


(Sung by Mr. Santley). 
GOUNOD, CH. 


The Brooklet’s Song. 
HARVEY, Mrs. I'm faithful to thee, “ Molly’ 8 faith ot 


HERVE. Song of the Butterfly (8) ee ‘a 
My hope is o’er (8) .. . . 
LODER, E. J. Kings of the Ocean 


MASSON, Mrs. Love meas thou lovest me once oe 
PYNE, Mdme. BODDA. Inez, Waltz — (8) 


PUGET, A. The Abbey Bell : 

REED, GERMAN. ‘If,’ Song.. oo 

REYLOFTF, E. Birthday Song .. ee 
is Fireside Dreams (x) oe : 
% Over the rolling Sea (x) e 


(The last mentioned two are sung by Sig. Foli. ) 
SANTLEY,C. Only to love (in C and D) (1 or 3) . 
(Sung by the composer.) 

SMART, H. Bird and the lute (s) 


The Bird's were telling one another (in FandA flat) ) (8) 
STANISLAUS, F. Frou-frot: (r) a 


ST. GERMAINE, Mdme. Clasp hands and say good- bye 
Thy voice across my spirit falls .. 

SWEDISH BALLAD. Spring and Autumn (in D and E) (s) 

(Sung by Malle. Nilsson.) 

SMITH, C. W. My lady sleeps (1) 

TIDDEMAN, Miss. Starry Crowns of Heaven, Sacred Song 

Sound Sleep, 

TAYLOR, W.F. Syren’s Spell (s) oe 
Voice that went and came, The .. 

VIVIEN. Katty Molloy, Irish Ballad (s) .. 

WILHELM. Who'll w atch the Rhine Wie wacht am Rhein) 


” 


VOCAL DUETS, TRIOS, &c. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


(a) signifies easy ; (b) moderately difficult ; 
BAUMFELDER, J. Tyrolienne ()) oe ee 
BILEMMA H. Reverie ()) 3 
BROUSTELL. Tarentella (c) 

BUHL, A. Clair de Lune ()) , 
on L’Entrée A Londres (b) 
Souvenir A Richmond ()) 


DUBOIS, Ch. La Marscillaise (a) 


London: CRAMER 


* * 











(c) difficult. 


The voices are indicated as follows (8) Soprano ; (c) Contralto ; 


. 
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ARDITI,L. For ever mine, Duettino (st).. ° oe « 4&4 @ 
BISHOP, Sir. H. Sleep, lady sleep, Trio (ssp) ee 3 0 
HERVE. Can you go (Chilpéric), Duet (*7) > 3 0 
LUTZ, MEYER. Dreams (st) .. 1S 3 0 
TAYLOR, B. The minstrels are a happy race (Part ‘Song) (spa “8B 0 
»¢ han A 72 | 
ITALIAN VOCAL MUSIC... ; mS 
ARDITI, L, Per sempre mio, Duet (sr) oe sak 4 0 
LINDSAY, COL. Provvidenza, Duet (sc) - £0 
LUTZ, MEYER. Xenia, Scena (s) 4 0 
ROMANO, G. L'Invito al mare (n) « 40 
(Sung by Mr. Santle y. ‘'’ 
9 Il Lamento della prigioniera, Canzone (s)_ .. 3 0 
‘a Non ti lagnar, Canzonetta (s) ‘“ 3 0 
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PIANOFORTE PIECES—(continued). 








EGGHARD, J. Ame Chérie (b) .. . ee oe ve 
GOLLINELLI, E. Pensieri fuggitivi (b) oe ee oe 
GRETTON, G. Marche Joyeuse (c) ee ee ve . 
JAELL, A. Filina, Nocturne (c) . ee ee ee 
Aux bords d’une source, "Impromptu fe) «2 ee oe 
KEENS, H.P. Grand Italian Trumpet march (b) . ee ee 
KOETTLITZ, E. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c).. es ve oe 
‘- Trish Airs ~ ee ee oe 
Pres d’un Ruisseau, Fantasia () oe tin 
KUHE, W. Brave old oak (b) . oe ee oe 
The Sea, the Sea (b) .. ee ee oe 
LACHON, P. La Marseillaise (b) ee ee . 
MUDIE, T.M. Operatic Melodies : 
No. 1. Una furtiva lagrima (b) . ee 
2. Io son ricco (b)_... ee ee 
8. Dal tuo stellato (b) oo ee ‘ 
«* Di tanti palpiti (b) ee . ° 
‘5. Che fard senza 0)-« ia ve oe 
6. Ab forse é lui (4) . ° ar 
NAYLOR, S. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c) . ‘ 
BE L’Oca del’ Cairo, Fantasia (c) “se oe : 
OURY, Mdme. Souvenir de Paris (b) ee ee oe ° 
RENDANO, A. Chant du paysan (b) oe ; 
= Napolitain, Valse de salon (4) oe : 
“a Laura (b) ‘ 4 ‘ 
Fantasia Valse (b) “s 
RUMMEL, J. Divertissement Militaire on National Songs (French 
and German) ee oe 
SMITH, C. W. Three characteristic sketches (b) ee 
Ophelia, Mazurka (b) oe m 
SPINDLER, H. Slumber Sweetly (vb) .. ee 
SURENNE, J.T. Bijoux Operatiques (a or b) : 
No. 1. Batti, Batti .. we a ix 
2. Ahperdona .. oe oe oe 
8. Il mio tesoro .. . ee ee 
4. Voi che sapete ee ee 
5. Dovesono .. ee oe 
6. Sull’ aria . oe 
THALBERG, S. Dal tuo Stellato (Extrait ‘do “ Mosd 7 (c) « . ° 
Study in E flat we ) oe se ee 
TONEL, L. Spray of Ocean (b) . ae ee oe 
” Babbling Streams (0) ve ws ee ae 
VOGLER, E. Die Grotte (b)  .. ar o* ee 
WOLLENHAUPT, H. L’Esperance (0) ee oe ‘ 
” ” Mars, Grande Marche () . ee . 
» fe Héléne, Valse (b).. i oe ee 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
DIABELLI, A. Twenty-eight, Progressive melodious exercises in four 
books: (a 
Bx. 1. re in C major and minor .. ee 
2. » in F and G major or minor ve 
- * D major and minor oe eo 
»  Aand E major and minor ee 
FAVARGER, R. I oa Grand Duo (c)_.. ve ee 
La Sonnambula, Grand Duo (c) .. oe 
JAELL, A. et. M. Marcia Alla Turca, from Beethoven's "Ruins of 
Athens (c) “s oe - ve ee an 
DANCE MUSIC. 
QUADRILLES. 
Bon-Bon, The (Illustrated) ee ee oe W. M. Lutz 
Chilpéric, The do. oe a . C. H. R. Marriott 
Crystal Fountain, The .. ee oe .. _W. Hemingway 
Winter Nights, The ES - a .. ©. H. R. Marriott 
WALTZES. 
Azalea, The ee oe ee ee G. Richardson 
Blue Bell, The (Illustrated) .. ee . Lutz 
Christine Nilsson, The (do.)  .. oe 0. H. R. Marriott 
Chilpéric, The - ‘ae . : F. Musgrave 
Fairies’ Greeting .. FA. Reissiger 
Magic, The (Illustrated) .. os oe W. H. Montgomery 
Rose of the Alps (do.) .. oe ee ee W. M. Lutz 
GALOPS. 
Brigand, The .. “ i .-  G. Richardson 
Bridal Bells, The “7 ve o@ ; H. Millars 
Chilpéric, The .. ee ‘ oe . 0. H. R. Marriott 
Delight of the Ball ‘ ‘. ee ie J. Whitaker 
Squib, The ee oe W.-M. Lutz 
POLKAS. 
Genevra, The .. ae om .» W. Hemingway 
Little Pet, The .. oe ee oe oe J. Boucher 
Morning Star, The 4 .. W. Hemingway 
" SCHOTTISOHE, 


Evening, The .. 





.» W. Hemingway 
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